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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THESE  notes  were  prepared  for  the  international  missionary  con 
ference  held  at  Crans,  near  Geneva,  June  22-28,  1920.  They  were 
intended  to  bring  together  some  of  the  important  material  bearing 
on  the  main  subject  to  be  considered  at  that  meeting.  In  response 
to  a  desire  that  the  information  should  be  made  available  for  a 
wider  circle,  the  notes  have  been  reprinted  with  the  omission  of 
one  paragraph  of  a  confidential  nature  and  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  material  which  has  come  to  hand  since  the  meeting. 

J.  H.  OLDHAM 

August  1920 


THE  MISSIONARY  SITUATION  AFTER 

THE  WAR 

I.  MISSIONARY  FREEDOM   PREVIOUS 
TO  THE  WAR 

IN  modern  history  there  have  been  great  differences  in  the  atti 
tudes  of  governments  towards  missions. 

In  the  early  expansion  of  Europe,  the  Powers  which  took  the 
leading  part,  Spain  and  Portugal,  made  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
a  definite  part  of  their  colonial  policy.  France  later  followed  their 
example  in  protecting  and  furthering  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  expansion  of  the  Protestant  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  religious  aims  were  in  the  main  absent.1 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  their  colonial  expansion  was 
mainly  the  work  of  trading  companies,  whose  motives  were  com 
mercial  and  who  were  hostile  to  the  intrusion  of  any  Europeans 
other  than  their  own  agents,  and  in  particular  of  missionaries. 

When  the  modern  missionary  movement  began  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  found  most  of  the  world  closed  to  its 
efforts.  The  opening  of  doors  was  slow  and  gradual  and  has  never 
been  complete. 

Great  Britain.  The  right  of  entry  into  India  for  the  purpose  of 
missionary  work  was  secured  only  after  a  long  and  sustained  struggle 
in  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1813, 
and  it  was  not  till  1834  that  the  doors  were  effectively  open  to  non- 
British  missions.  From  that  time  onwards  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  towards  Christian  missions  became  increasingly  liberal 
and  friendly.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  were  generally 
recognized  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  missionaries  were 
allowed  all  reasonable  freedom  to  carry  on  their  activities.  In 
recognition  of  their  contribution  to  the  moral,  intellectual  and 

1  The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century  sent  out  and  main 
tained  missionaries,  and  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark  started  the  Danish  Halle  Mission  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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material  welfare  of  the  people,  the  educational  and  philanthropic 
work  of  Christian  missions  was  as  a  rule  assisted  by  government 
grants  in  aid. 

By  an  important  act  known  as  the  Caste  Disabilities  Removal 
Act,  XXI  of  1850,  protection  was  secured  in  India  for  converts 
to  Christianity  from  Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism.  The  text  of 
this  act  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  it  is  enacted  by  Section  9,  Regulation  VII,  1832,  of  the  Bengal 
Code,  that  '  whenever  in  any  civil  suit  the  parties  to  such  suit  may  be  of 
different  persuasions,  when  one  party  shall  be  of  the  Hindu  and  the  other  of 
the  Muhammedan  persuasions  :  or  when  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
shall  not  be  either  of  the  Muhammedan  or  Hindu  persuasions  :  the  laws  of  those 
religions  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  to  deprive  such  party  or  parties  of 
any  property  to  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  such  laws,  they  would  have 
been  entitled ' ;  and  whereas  it  would  be  beneficial  to  extend  the  principle  of 
that  enactment  throughout  the  territories  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  it  is  enacted  as  follows  : 

So  much  of  any  law  or  usage  now  in  force  within  the  territories  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  inflicts  on  any  person  forfeiture 
of  rights  or  property,  or  may  be  held  in  any  way  to  impair  or  affect  any  right 
or  inheritance,  by  reason  of  his  or  her  renouncing,  or  having  been  excluded 
from,  the  communion  of  any  religion,  or  being  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to 
be  enforced  as  law  in  the  Courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  Courts 
established  by  Royal  Charter  within  the  said  authorities. 

Holland.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  government  has  in  practice 
followed  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  the  British  government. 
The  relations  between  missions  and  the  government  have  been 
somewhat  closer,  and  the  government  has  exercised  a  stricter  control 
over  the  movements  of  missionaries.  The  Colonial  Law  of  1854 
contains  the  following  provision  : 

Regeeringsreglement  Nederlandsch  Indie,  1854,  Article  123.  Christian 
teachers,  priests  and  missionaries  must  be  provided  with  a  special  permission 
granted  by  the  Governor-General  or  in  his  name  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  any  particular  part  of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

If  the  permission  is  found  harmful,  or  the  conditions  thereof  are  not  ful 
filled,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Governor- General. 

The  financial  assistance  given  to  missions  by  the  government 
in  respect  of  their  educational  and  philanthropic  work  has  been 
on  a  liberal  scale. 

Germany.      Germany   on   becoming  a   colonial   Power   adopted 
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the   principle   of  religious   freedom   in   its  colonies.      The   Colonial 
Law  of  1900  contains  the  following  article  : 

Das  Schutzgebietsgesetz  vom  10,  September  1900,  Artikel  14.  Den  Angehorigen 
der  im  Deutschen  Reiche  anerkannten  Religionsgemeinschaften  werden  in  den 
Schutzgebieten  Gewissensfreiheit  und  religiose  Duldung  gewahrleistet.  Die 
freie  und  6'ffentliche  Ausiibung  dieser  Kulte,  das  Recht  der  Erbauung  gottes- 
dientslicher  Gebaude  und  der  Emrichtung  von  Missionen  der  bezeichneten 
Religionsgemeinschaften  unterliegen  keinerlei  gesetzlicher  Beschrankung- 
iioch  Hinderung. 

The  German  government  in  some  of  the  colonies  granted  missions 
certain  privileges  in  exemption  from  taxation  and  customs  duties 
and  latterly  made  a  beginning  with  educational  grants  in  aid. 

The  United  States.  The  United  States  when  it  assumed  responsi 
bility  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines  gave  effect  to  the  policy 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  themselves,  namely,  full  religious 
toleration  and  complete  independence  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Organic  Law  of  July  1,  1902,  provided  that  : 

No  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious- 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for  ever  be 
allowed. 

In  the  Philippine  Government  Law  of  1916  a  new  paragraph 
was  introduced  providing  that : 

No  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  the  exercise  of  civil  or  political 
rights.  No  public  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  appropriated,  applied, 
donated  or  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use,  benefit  or  support  of  any 
sect,  church,  denomination,  sectarian  institution  or  system  of  religion,  or  for 
the  use,  benefit  or  support  of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister  or  other  religious 
teacher  or  dignitary  as  such.  Contracting  of  polygamous  or  plural  marriages 
hereafter  is  prohibited.  That  no  law  shall  be  construed  to  permit  polygamous 
or  plural  marriages. 

Portugal.  Missionary  freedom  in  the  Portuguese  African 
colonies  is  recognized  under  the  Republic  in  Articles  I  and  II  of 
the  Decree  No.  233  of  November  22,  1913,  which  are  as  follows  : 

The  Portuguese  Republic  recognizes  and  guarantees  full  liberty  of  belief  to 
all  citizens  and  subjects  in  its  colonies  including  foreigners  who  reside  in  or 
pass  through  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  already  in  force  by  No.  12  of  Article  III  of  the 
Political  Constitution  of  the  Portuguese  Republic,  the  free  and  public  exercise 
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of  all  worships,  the  right  to  erect  religious  edifices  arid  organize  missions  that 
belong  to  these  beliefs  (cultos)  is  guaranteed  without  any  distinction  what 
ever  and  only  subject  to  the  restrictions  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  public  order  and  of  the  liberty  or  security  of  the  citizens  or  of 
the  native  populations. 

France.  In  the  revival  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  France  exercised  a  protectorate  over  these 
missions  and  in  many  respects  furthered  their  interests.  The 
attitude  of  the  government  towards  Protestant  missions  was  hostile. 
Fields  like  Indo-China  were  closed  to  Protestant  effort.  The  anti 
clerical  party  in  France  when  it  succeeded  to  power  showed  itself 
hostile  to  Christian  effort,  and  in  Madagascar  in  particular  missionary 
work  met  with  many  hindrances. 

Russia.  The  attitude  of  the  Russian  government  towards 
dissent  from  the  Orthodox  Church  was  repressive,  and  propaganda 
was  a  punishable  offence.  An  edict  of  toleration  in  1905  permitted 
conversions  from  the  Orthodox  Church  [but  reserved  to  that  Church 
the  sole  right  of  propaganda.  The  territories  of  the  Russian  Empire 
were  closed  to  missionary  effort  other  than  that  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

Africa.  The  most  general  and  the  fullest  recognition  of 
missionary  freedom  by  the  Western  Powers  is  contained  in  the 
General  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  of  1885.  The  Act  relates 
to  the  regions  forming  the  basin  of  the  Congo  and  its  outlets,  and 
includes  also  the  maritime  zone  extending  along  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  the  parallel  2°  30"  of  south  latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loge 
and  the  zone  stretching  eastwards  from  the  Congo  basin  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  5°  of  north  latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  act  contains  the  following  article  : 

Article  VI.  All  the  Powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  influence  in  the 
aforesaid  territories  bind  themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  their  moral 
and  material  well-being,  and  to  help  in  suppressing  slavery,  and  especially  the 
slave  trade.  They  shall,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  nation,  protect  and 
favour  all  religious,  scientific  or  charitable  institutions,  and  undertakings 
created  and  organized  for  the  above  ends,  or  which  aim  at  instructing  the 
natives  and  bringing  home  to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Christian  missionaries,  scientists  and  explorers,  with  their  followers, 
property  and  collections,  shall  likewise  be  the  objects  of  especial  protection. 

Freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  toleration  are  expressly  guaranteed  to 
the  natives,  no  less  than  to  subjects  and  to  foreigners.  The  free  and  public 
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exercise  of  all  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  right  to  build  edifices  for 
religious  purposes,  and  to  organize  religious  missions  belonging  to  all  creeds, 
shall  not  be  limited  or  fettered  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

A  similar  recognition  of  missionary  freedom  is  found  in  various 
treaties  concluded  about  the  same  period  with  reference  to  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  European  Powers  in  Africa,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  example  : 

Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  respecting  Zanzibar,  Heligo 
land  and  the  Spheres  of  Influence  of  the  Two  Countries  in  Africa  (1890),  Article  X. 
In  all  territories  in  Africa  belonging  to,  or  under  the  influence  of  either 
Power,  missionaries  of  both  countries  shall  have  full  protection.  Religious 
toleration  and  freedom  for  all  forms  of  divine  worship  and  religious  teaching 
are  guaranteed. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  of  1891  contains 
a  similar  article. 

Japan.  Japan  up  till  the  middle  of  last  century  was  closed 
to  foreign  influence.  Christianity  was  strictly  prohibited  and 
conversion  to  Christianity  punishable  by  death.  The  placards 
prohibiting  Christianity  as  an  evil  religion  were  not  removed  until 
1873.  Religious  freedom  was  not  recognized  until  the  Constitution 
of  1889,  which  includes  the  following  articles  : 

Article  XXVIII.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  prejudicial  to 
peace  and  order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom 
of  religious  belief. 

Article  XXIX.  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  the  limits  of  law,  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  speech,  writing,  publication,  public  meetings  and  associations. 

As  regards  foreigners  the  treaty  concluded  between  America  and 
Japan  contains  the  following  provisions  : 

Article  VIII.  Americans  in  Japan  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to  erect  suitable 
places  of  worship.  No  injury  shall  be  done  to  such  buildings,  nor  any  insult 
be  offered  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Americans. 

American  citizens  shall  not  injure  any  Japanese  temple  or  miya,  or  offer 
any  insult  or  injury  to  Japanese  religious  ceremonies  or  to  the  objects  of 
their  worship. 

The  Americans  and  Japanese  shall  not  do  anything  that  may  be  calculated 
to  excite  religious  animosity.  The  government  of  Japan  has  already  abolished 
the  practice  of  trampling  on  religious  emblems. 
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China.  China,  like  Japan,  was  till  the  middle  of  last  century 
closed  to  foreign  influence.  As  the  result  of  wars  with  foreign 
Powers  she  was  compelled  by  treaties  in  1842  and  1858  to  open  ports 
for  foreign  residence.  The  treaties  made  with  European  Powers 
in  1858  included  an  article  guaranteeing  religious  freedom.  In  the 
British  treaty  the  article  reads  as  follows  : 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China  (Tientsin)  1858  :  Article  VIII. 
Religious  Freedom  in  China.  The  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants 
or  Roman  Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching  or  professing  it,  therefore, 
shall  alike  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  nor  shall 
any  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  calling,  and  not  offending  against  the  law, 
be  persecuted  or  interfered  with. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  with  France  is  as  follows  : 

Treaty  between  France  and  China  (1851),  Article  XIII.  La  religion 
Chretienne,  ayant  pour  objet  essentiel,  de  porter  les  hommes  a  la  vertu,  les 
membres  de  toutes  communions  Chretiennes  jouiront  d'une  entiere  securite 
pour  leurs  personnes,  leurs  proprietes,  et  le  libre  exercice  de  leurs  pratiques 
religieuses ;  et  une  protection  efficace  sera  clonnee  aux  missionnaires  qui  se 
rendront  pacifiquement  dans  I'interieur  du  pays,  munis  des  passeports  reguliers 
dont  il  est  parle  dans  1' Article  VIII.  Aucune  entrave  ne  sera  apportee  par 
les  autorites  de  T Empire  Chinois  au  droit  qui  est  reconnu  a  tout  individu  en 
Chine  d'embrasser,  s'il  le  veut,  le  Christianisme  et  d'en  suivre  les  pratiques, 
sans  etre  passible  d'aucune  peine  infligee  pour  ce  fait.  Tout  ce  qui  a  ete 
precedemment  ecrit,  proclame,  ou  public  en  Chine  par  ordre  du  gouvernment 
contre  le  culte  Chretien,  est  completement  abroge,  et  reste  sans  valeur  dans 
toutes  les  provinces  de  1'Empire. 

Similar  articles  were  included  in  the  treaties  with  Russia  and 
with  the  United  States,  and  have  been  inserted  in  most  of  the  treaties 
subsequently  signed  between  China  and  the  Western  Powers.  The 
article  in  the  latest  treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States 
negotiated  in  1903  reads  as  follows  : 

Treaty  between  China  and  U.S.A.  (1903),  Article  XIV.  The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  to  them.  Those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrines 
shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  person, 
whether  citizen  of  United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these 
tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practises  principles  of  Christianity,  shall  in  no 
case  be  interfered  with  or  molested  therefor.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
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on  Chinese  joining  Christian  Churches.  Converts  and  non-converts,  being 
Chinese  subjects,  shall  alike  conform  to  the  laws  of  China,  and  shall  pay  due 
respect  to  those  in  authority,  living  together  in  peace  and  amity ;  and  the 
fact  of  being  converts  shall  not  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  any 
offence  they  may  have  committed  before  or  may  commit  after  their  admission 
into  the  Church,  or  exempt  them  from  paying  legal  taxes  levied  on  Chinese 
subjects  generally,  except  taxes  levied  and  contributions  for  the  support  of 
religious  customs  and  practices  contrary  to  their  faith.  Missionaries  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  exercise  by  the  native  authorities  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  Chinese  subjects ;  nor  shall  the  native  authorities  make  any  distinction 
between  converts  and  non-converts,  but  shall  administer  the  laws  without 
partiality,  so  that  both  classes  can  live  together  in  peace. 

Missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  rent  and  to 
lease  in  perpetuity,  as  the  property  of  such  societies,  buildings  or  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  for  missionary  purposes,  and,  after  the  title  deeds  have 
been  found  in  order  and  duly  stamped  by  the  local  authorities,  to  erect  such 
suitable  buildings  as  may  be  required  for  carrying  on  their  good  work. 

Moslem  Lands.  Islam  is  essentially  intolerant.  Apostasy  from 
Islam  is,  according  to  the  traditional  command  of  the  prophet  and 
in  the  view  of  all  Moslem  jurists,  punishable  with  death.  In  Moslem 
lands  Christian  missions  have  thus  to  contend  with  great  diffi 
culties.  From  some,  like  Afghanistan,  they  are  excluded. 

In  the  former  Turkish  Empire  missionary  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  protection  of  the  Capitulations,  which  secured  to  foreigners 
liberty  of  residence,  of  travel,  of  trade  and  of  religion.  The  Capitula 
tions  were  abolished  by  Turkey  in  1914. 

Following  on  the  Crimean  war  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  induced 
to  issue  the  Hatti  Humayun  of  1856.  This  guaranteed  the  security 
of  the  lives,  property  and  honour  of  all  classes  of  Turkish  subjects 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  religion,  confirmed  the  privileges  and 
immunities  given  to  the  Christian  communities  and  gave  an  assur 
ance  of  religious  freedom  in  the  following  terms  : 

Energetic  measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  freest  possible  exercise 
of  every  religion. 

As  all  religions  can  be  exercised  freely  throughout  the  Ottoman  dominions 
no  one  will  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion  and  no  one  forced  to  change 
his  religion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  1876  contains  the 
following  articles  : 

XI.  Islamism  is  the  state  religion.  But  while  maintaining  this  principle, 
the  state  will  protect  the  free  exercise  of  all  faiths  professed  in  the  Empire 
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and  uphold  the  religious  principles  granted  to  various  bodies,  on  condition 
of  public  order  and  morality  not  being  interfered  with. 

XVII.  All  Ottomans  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  have  the 
same  right  and  owe  the  same  duties  towards  their  country,  without  prejudice 
to  religion. 

Among  European  governments  ruling  over  Moslem  populations 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  Christian  missions  out  of  regard 
for  Moslem  fanaticism. 


II.  SOME  FACTORS  IN  THE  MISSIONARY 
SITUATION  AFTER  THE  WAR 

GREAT  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  report  on  Missions 
and  Governments  was  presented  to  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
in  1910.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  the  bases  of  society 
have  been  undermined,  and  everywhere  the  established  order  is 
being  challenged.  New  ideas  are  acting  as  a  ferment  in  men's  minds. 
Christian  missions  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
a  new  world.  The  moral  and  intellectual  domination  of  western 
peoples  has  been  weakened,  and  Asiatic  peoples  are  likely  more  and 
more  to  take  their  own  way  in  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
religion  and  the  State.  The  relations  between  missions  and  govern 
ments  have  been  further  complicated  through  the  intensification 
of  national  and  racial  antagonisms  and  suspicions  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  These  larger  changes  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering 
the  particular  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
missions  since  1910  and  in  particular  during  the  war. 

Exclusion  of  German  Missions.  The  Government  of  India 
issued  a  press  communique  on  November  2,  1919,  with  reference  to 
the  exclusion  from  India  of  former  enemy  aliens.  This  communique 
includes  the  following  : 

The  Government  of  India  have  now  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  Germans  shall  be  prevented  from  entering  India 
during  a  specified  period  (which  will  probably  be  either  three  or  five  years) l 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  matter  being  reserved  for  further 
consideration  on  the  expiry  of  that  period.  The  prohibition  will  be  subject 
to  exceptions  only  where  the  Government  of  India  are  satisfied  that  very 
special  reasons  to  justify  admission  into  India  exist.  Such  exceptions  might 
be  made  on  the  ground  that  an  individual  served  in  the  British  or  Allied 
Forces  during  the  war,  that  he  was  by  birth  a  British  subject,  or  that  he 
is  a  native  of  territory  which  has  ceased  to  be  German  territory  as  a  result 
of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  same  general  prohibition  will  apply  to  former  enemy  foreigners  other 
than  Germans  or  Asiatic  subjects  of  Turkey,  but  exceptions  will  be  allowed 
more  freely  than  in  the  case  of  Germans. 

1  In  a  later  communique  the  period  was  fixed  at  five  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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As  regards  the  admission  of  former  enemy  aliens  to  the  British 
Crown  Colonies  the  following  answer  was  given  by  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  17,  1919  : 

It  has  been  decided  that  any  former  enemy  alien  seeking  admission  or 
readmission  to  a  Colony  or  Protectorate  must  have  a  permit  signed  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  or  other  corresponding  officer  of  the  Colony  or  Protectorate 
which  he  wishes  to  enter  before  he  can  be  granted  admission,  and  legislation 
to  this  effect  has  been  passed  in  all  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  The 
legislation  is  limited  to  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
whole  matter  can  be  reconsidered.  It  has  been  decided  to  apply  the  same 
policy  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  former  enemy  aliens  to  the  mandated 
territory  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  given  the  Mandate 
(Hansard,  vol.  123,  p.  190). 

It  is  understood  that  German  missions  will  not  be  permitted  to 
resume  work  in  French  or  Belgian  territory. 

The  only  fields  at  present  open  to  the  work  of  German  missions  are 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  China  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Chinese  policy  in  regard  to  missions  of  former  enemy  or  neutral 
nationality  (e.g.  German  and  Swiss)  is  embodied  in  a  government 
ordinance  of  July  1919.  The  ordinance  provides  that  subjects  of 
non-ally  states  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  civil 
officials  and  that  special  courts  shall  be  established  to  deal  with  such 
cases  ;  that  subjects  of  these  states  shall  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
treaty  ports  but  require  a  personal  pass  to  visit  the  interior ;  that 
they  may  rent  property  in  the  interior  only  for  missionary  or  other 
purposes  of  public  advantage  ;  and  that  they  may  not  edit  news 
papers  nor  take  part  in  political  associations  or  meetings. 

The  following  are  the  German  Protestant  missions  affected  by 
the  policy  of  exclusion  : 

INDIA  :  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO  : 

Hermannsburg  Mission.  Basel  Mission. 

Schleswig-Holstein  (Breklum)  EGYPT  : 

Mission.  Sudan  Pioneer  Mission. 

Leipzig  Mission.  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses. 

Gossner  Mission.  GOLD  COAST  : 

Basel  Mission.  Basel  Mission. 

HONG  KONG  :  Bremen  Mission. 

Basel  Mission.  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  : 

Rhenish  Mission.  Leipzig  Mission. 

Hildesheim  German  Blind  Mission.  Neukirchen  Mission. 

Berlin  Women's  Union  for  China. 
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FORMER  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  : 

Berlin  Mission. 

Leipzig  Mission. 

Bielefeld  Mission. 

Moravian  Mission. 

Schleswig-Holstein  Mission. 

Neukirchen  Mission. 
CAMEROONS : 

Basel  Mission. 

German  Baptist  Mission. 
TOGOLAND  : 

Bremen  Mission. 


FORMER  GERMAN  NEW  GUINEA  : 

Neuendettelsau  Mission. 

Rhenish  Mission, 
CAROLINE  ISLANDS  : 

Liebenzell  Mission. 
FORMER  TURKISH  EMPIRE  : 

German  Orient  Mission. 

German  Aid  Society  for  Christian 
Charity  in  the  East. 

Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses. 

Evangelical  Jerusalem  Union. 


The  total  number  of  German  Protestant  missionaries  before  the 
war  was  1657  and  about  800  wives  of  missionaries.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  was  about  3500. 
The  number  of  native  Christians  under  the  care  of  German  missions, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  been  left  without  the 
supervision  of  their  former  teachers,  is  according  to  a  German 
estimate  about  a  million  and  a  half. 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Germany  and  the  Allied  Powers  signed  at  Versailles  on 
June  28,  1919,  the  private  property  of  German  subjects  is  appro 
priated  by  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  satisfaction  of  private  debts 
due  from  Germany  to  the  nationals  of  the  Allied  Government  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  liquidation  takes  place,  while  any  balance 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  property  may  be  held  against  the  various 
liabilities  of  the  German  government.  Germany  undertakes  to 
compensate  her  nationals  in  respect  of  the  sale  or  retention  of  their 
property,  rights  or  interests  in  Allied  or  Associated  States.  Article 
438  of  the  treaty  withdraws  the  property  of  German  missions  from 
the  operation  of  these  economic  clauses  and  provides  that  it  shall 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  The  text  of  the 
article  is  as  follows  : 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  that  where  Christian  religious  mis 
sions  were  being  maintained  by  German  societies  or  persons  in  territory  belonging 
to  them,  or  of  which  the  government  is  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance' with 
the  present  Treaty,  the  property  which  these  missions  or  missionary  societies 
possessed,  including  that  of  trading  societies  whose  profits  were  devoted  to  the 
support  of  missions,  shall  continue  to  be  devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  this  undertaking  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  will  hand  over  such  property  to  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by 
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or  approved  by  the  Governments  and  composed  of  persons  holding  the  faith  of 
the  mission  whose  property  is  involved. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  while  continuing  to  maintain 
full  control  as  to  the  individuals  by  whom  the  missions  are  conducted,  will 
safeguard  the  interests  of  such  missions. 

Germany,  taking  note  of  the  above  undertaking,  agrees  to  accept  all 
arrangements  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Government 
concerned  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  said  missions  or  trading  societies 
and  waives  all  claims  on  their  behalf. 

Policy  of  British  Government.  The  British  government  in  the 
course  of  the  war  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operations 
of  certain  foreign  societies  and  individuals  were  prejudicial  to  the 
public  security  and  that  some  supervision  was  necessary.  The 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Missionary  Societies  was 
invited  to  be  represented  at  a  conference  held  in  December  1917 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  India  Office,  Colonial  Office 
and  Foreign  Office,  at  which  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  effect 
that  every  foreigner  who  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  philanthropic, 
educational  or  medical  work  should  in  the  future  be  required  to  take 
out  a  permit  authorizing  him  to  carry  on  his  vocation.  To  these 
proposals  the  Standing  Committee  took  exception.1  Following  upon 
further  consultation  the  Government  of  India  adopted  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  following  memoranda,  which  have  since  been 
brought  into  operation  : 

Memorandum  A. 

1.  Appreciating  to  the  full  the  value  of  the  work   done  in  the   past  by 
missionaiy  and  other  philanthropic  societies  and  organizations,  His  Majesty's 
Government   and    the    Government    of    India    cordially    welcome    their    co 
operation  in  the  future  in  furthering  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of 
the  peoples  of  India. 

2.  But  the  State,  while  recognizing  the  obligations  of  Christian  civilization, 
is  obliged  to  take  adequate  measures  for  maintaining  public  security ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  war  has  shown  that  certain  foreign  societies  and  individuals 
have  not  been  able  to  prevent  their  national  instincts  from  prejudicing  that 
security,  and  that  some  supervision  is  necessary. 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  accordingly  decided  that  societies  or 
organizations   of  alien  enemy  nationality,    and    their   individual  members  of 
alien  enemy  nationality  or  birth,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  their  religious 
belief,  cannot    be   re-admitted  to  India    for  a  period  which  may  be  denned 

1  See    'The   British   Government   and    Missions    of    Alien  Nationality,'    by    Rev.    J.    H. 
Ritson,  D.D.  (International  Review  of  Missions,  July  1919). 
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hereafter.  Included  in  this  definition  are  the  houses  or  branches  in  alien 
enemy  territory  of  any  international  societies  or  institutions,  and  all  their 
members. 

4.  The  following  provisions  apply  only  to  Christian  societies,  organizations 
and  individuals  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Orthodox 
Church  or  other  Oriental  Churches. 

5.  As   regards   societies   of  British,   allied    and   neutral   nationality,    His 
Majesty's    Government  will  place  no  restrictions  on  recognized   societies  or 
organizations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  United  States  of  America, 
and    will    recognize   all  societies   which  are   recommended  to    them  by   the 
Conference    of  Missionary    Societies    in    the    United    Kingdom,   and    by   the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  on  the  following  conditions  : 

(i)  As  regards  recognized  societies,  His  Majesty's  Government  will  deal 
only  with  the  above-mentioned  Conferences ;  the  Government  of 
India  will  deal  only  with  the  National  Missionary  Council  in  India, 
(ii)  The  Conferences  will  prepare  lists  of  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  respectively,  whose 
good  faith  and  responsibility  they  will  guarantee.  These  societies 
will  be  '  recognized  '  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 

(iii)  Before  recommending  any  non-British  society  the  Conference  con 
cerned  will  obtain  from  it  a  declaration  recognizing  that  all  due 
obedience  and  respect  should  be  given  to  the  lawfully  constituted 
Government,  and  that,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  political 
affairs,  it  is  its  desire  and  purpose  that  its  influence,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  properly  exerted  in  such  matters,  should  be  so  exerted  in 
loyal  co-operation  with  the  Government  of  the  country  concerned, 
and  that  it  will  only  employ  agents  who  will  work  in  this  spirit. 

(iv)  (a)  The  Conferences  will  hold  non-British  '  Recognized '  societies 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (iii),  so  far 
as  missionaries  and  other  employes  of  pure  British  and  American 
birth  are  concerned. 

(6)  Any  '  Recognized '  society  desiring  to  send  to  any  part  of 
India  missionaries  or  employes  who  are  not  of  pure  British  or 
American  birth  will  submit  to  the  Conference  concerned  their 
names  and  full  particulars.  The  Conference  will  thereupon  make 
due  inquiry  (which,  in  case  of  persons  of  enemy  extraction  or 
whom  there  may  be  any  reason  to  suspect  of  enemy  association, 
will  be  especially  searching),  and  if  they  are  able  to  guarantee  his 
or  her  good  faith  will  give  him  credentials  establishing  his 
identity.  If  the  person  in  question  has  already  served  in  India, 
the  Conference  will  communicate  with  the  National  Missionary 
Council,  who  will  arrange  direct  with  the  Government  of  India. 

(c)  In  cases    in  which  the  Conferences   are  not  satisfied  that 
a   society,  although    ( recognized,'    is    capable    of  discharging  its 
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responsibility   under    clause    (iii),    the    same   procedure   will   be 
followed. 

(d)  Every  missionary  or  employe  who  is  not  a  British  subject 
will  furnish  himself  with  a  document  signed  or  countersigned  by 
an  official  of  the  Conference  concerned  duly  authorized  in  that 
behalf,  and  this  document  will  constitute  the  guarantee  given  by 
the  Conference. 

(v)  The  Conference  of  North  America  will,  in  regard  to  missionary 
societies  or  persons  in  the  United  States,  correspond  with  His 
Majesty's  Ambassador,  not  with  His  Majesty's  Government  direct, 
and  will  furnish  him  with  the  names  and  particulars  of  the  societies 
which  it  recommends  for  recognition,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  has  given  credentials.  It  will  be  open  to  His  Majesty's 
Ambassador  to  make  any  further  inquiries  which  he  may  think 
desirable.  In  regard  to  Canadian  missionary  societies  or  persons 
in  Canada,  the  Conference  will  correspond  with  the  Dominion 
Government. 

(vi)  In  case  any  question  arises  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
any  recognized  society  or  member  of  such  society,  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  address  the  Conferences,  who  will  use  their  good 
offices  to  regulate  the  affair,  and  if  agreement  cannot  be  arrived  at, 
it  will  be  open  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  withdraw  any 
facilities,  grants,  etc.,  which  the  society  may  enjoy,  and  in  the  last 
resort  to  deport  the  individual,  and  to  remove  the  society  from  the 
list. 

6.  Members  of  any  society  or  organization  not  recognized  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  must  obtain  a  permit,  as  in  accordance  with  Memorandum  C,  and 
will   be   subject  to  the  restrictions  therein  laid  down  for  such  time  as  His 
Majesty's  Government  think  fit. 

7.  As  there  is  no  body  representing   continental   Protestant  Missions  in 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  can  place   the  same  confidence  as  in  the 
Conferences,  all  such  Missions  will  come  under  Clause  6  unless  and  until  His 
Majesty's  Government  shall  otherwise  determine. 

8.  His  Majesty's  Government  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  the  schools,  etc., 
of  any  recognized  or  other  society,  and   satisfy  themselves  that  the  spirit  is 
satisfactory. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Memorandum  shall  exempt  foreign  recognized  societies 
or  their  members  or  employes  from  the  operation  of  any  laws  or  regulations 
affecting  foreigners  in  general  in  India. 

Memorandum  C. 

i.  Appreciating  to  the  full  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  past  by 
missionary  and  other  philanthropic  societies  and  organizations,  His  Majesty's 
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Government  cordially  welcome  their  co-operation  in  the  future  in  furthering 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  India. 

2.  But  the  State,  while  recognizing  the  obligations  of  Christian  civilization, 
is  obliged  to  take  adequate  measures  for  maintaining  public  security  ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  war  has  shown  that  certain  foreign  societies  and  individuals 
have  not  been  able  to  prevent  their  national  instincts  from  prejudicing  that 
security,  and  that  some  supervision  is  necessary. 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  accordingly  decided  that  societies  or 
organizations   of  alien  enemy  nationality,  and  their   individual   members   of 
alien  enemy  nationality  or  birth,  cannot  be  re-admitted  to  India,  for  a  period 
which  may  be  denned  hereafter.     Included  in  this  definition  are  the  houses 
or   branches  of  any  international  societies  or  organizations    in  alien    enemy 
territory,  and  all  their  members,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  their  religious 
beliefs. 

4.  As   regards    other   foreign   societies    and    individuals,    His    Majesty's 
Government  have  decided  that,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  : 

(i)  Every  foreigner,  whatever  his  religious  belief,  who  is  desirous  of 
engaging  in  philanthropic,  educational  or  medical  work  (whether 
he  is  a  missionary  or  attached  to  a  religious  mission  or  not,  and 
whether  the  mission  or  philanthropic  enterprise  with  which  he 
desires  to  associate  himself  is  a  secular  or  religious  body)  will  be 
required  to  take  out  a  permit  authorizing  him  to  carry  on  his 
vocation.  The  permit,  if  granted,  will  be  subject  to  an  under 
taking  (as  set  forth  below)  to  co-operate  loyally  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  country. 

Foreigners  already  engaged  in  the  vocations  mentioned  above 
in  India  will  similarly  be  required  to  take  out  permits  in  the  same 
terms  as  a  preliminary  to  the  continuance  of  their  activities. 
Though,  however,  such  persons  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  those  contemplated  in  the  case  of  their  fellows  who 
have  not  as  yet  commenced  work,  permits  will,  in  such  cases, 
usually  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  ordinarily  only 
be  refused  in  instances  in  which  the  applicants  are  believed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  misconduct.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Government  of  the  country  concerned. 

(ii)  All  such  permits  will  be  subject  to  cancellation  or  modification  at  the 
discretion  of  Government. 

(iii)  All  foreigners  desirous  of  obtaining  permits  must,  if  they  are  resident 
in  a  foreign  country,  submit  their  applications  through  the  British 
Embassy  or  Legation  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  who  will  deal 
with  them  in  consultation  with  the  Indian  authorities  ;  if  they  are 
resident  in  a  British  country  they  must  submit  their  applications 
through  the  Government  of  that  country. 

(iv)  Any  foreigner  engaging  in  any  of  the  vocations  mentioned  in  clause 
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(i),  or  if  already  so  engaged  continuing  in  it  without  a  permit,  will 
be  liable  to  deportation  under  the  Acts  applicable  to  foreigners  in 
the  country  concerned. 

(v)  Any  organization  which  evades  the  principles  regarding  permits  will 
be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  all  or  such  part  of  the  subsidies  for  the 
purpose  of  education  and  any  other  facilities  it  enjoys  from 
Government  as  Government  may  think  fit,  and  the  same  principle 
will  apply  to  the  continued  employment  of  persons  whose  permits 
have  been  cancelled, 
(vi)  British  organizations  which  evade  the  principle  regarding  permits  will 

be  liable  to  the  same  penalties. 

5.  His  Majesty's  Government  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  the  schools  and 
other  institutions  maintained  by  any  society  or  individual,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  spirit  is  satisfactory. 

Form  of  Undertaking.  .-• 

I  hereby  undertake  to  pay  all  due  obedience  and  respect 

to  the  Government  of  ,  and  while  carefully  abstaining  from 

participation  in  political  affairs,  I  desire  and  purpose  ex  animo  to  work  in 
friendly  co-operation  with  the  said  Government  in  all  matters  in  which  my 
influence  may  properly  be  exerted ;  and,  in  particular,  I  undertake,  if  engaged 
in  educational  work,  that  my  influence  shall  be  exerted  to  promote  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils,  and  to  make 

them  good  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

Revision  of  Berlin  Act.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Con 
ference  of  Missionary  Societies  made  representations  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  that  in  any  revision  which  might  be  made  of 
the  Berlin  Act  of  1885  the  provisions  for  religious  toleration  and 
missionary  freedom  should  be  retained.  In  September  1919  a 
convention  revising  the  Berlin  and  v Brussels  Acts  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  and  Portugal.  The  Convention  will  come  into 
force  for  each  Signatory  Power  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its 
ratification.  It  contains  the  following  articles  : 

Convention  revising  the  General  Act  of  Berlin,  February  26,  1885,  and  the 
General  Act  and  Declaration  of  Brussels,  July  2,  1890.  Signed  at  St  Germain-en- 
Laye,  September  10,  1919.  Article  III.  In  the  territories  specified  in  Article  I 
[i.e.  the  area  defined  by  Article  I  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  of  February 
26,  1885]  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers, 
the  nationals  of  those  Powers,  or  of  States,  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  may  adhere  to  the  present  Convention  shall,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  security  and  order,  enjoy 
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without  distinction  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  right  as  the  nationals 
of  the  Power  exercising  authority  in  the  territory,  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  effects,  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
transmission  of  their  movable  and  real  property,  and  with  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  their  professions. 

Article  XI.  The  Signatory  Powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  authority 
in  African  territories  will  continue  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
native  populations  and  to  supervise  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
their  moral  and  material  well-being.  They  will,  in  particular,  endeavour  to 
secure  the  complete  suppression  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms  and  of  the  slave 
trade  by  land  and  sea. 

They  will  protect  and  favour,  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  of 
religion,  the  religious,  scientific  or  charitable  institutions  and  undertakings 
created  and  organized  by  the  nationals  of  the  other  Signatory  Powers  and 
of  States,  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  may  adhere  to  the 
present  Convention,  which  aim  at  leading  the  natives  in  the  path  of  progress 
and  civilization.  Scientific  missions,  their  property  and  their  collections, 
shall  likewise  be  the  objects  of  special  solicitude. 

Freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  religion  are 
expressly  guaranteed  to  all  nationals  of  the  Signatory  Powers  and  to  those 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  States,  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
may  become  parties  to  the  present  Convention.  Similarly,  missionaries  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  into,  and  to  travel  and  reside  in,  African  territory 
with  a  view  to  prosecuting  their  calling. 

The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  shall 
be  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  security  and  order,  or  as  may  result  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  any  of  the  Powers  exercising  authority  in  African 
territories. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  Mandates.  Article  22  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides  for  the  government  of 
ex-German  and  Turkish  territories  by  Powers  to  whom  the  responsi 
bility  is  entrusted  as  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League.  The 
text  of  the  article  is  as  follows  : 

Article  22.  To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able 
to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world, 
there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development 
of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the 
performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the 
tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by 
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reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical  position 
can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and 
that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  Mandatories  on  behalf 
of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its 
economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations 
can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative 
advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to 
stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory 
under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion, 
subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition 
of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and 
naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police 
purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-West  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their 
small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  civilization,  or  their 
geographical  contiguity  to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circum 
stances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as 
integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned 
in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an 
annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the 
League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

Strong  representations  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  societies 
have  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  in 
America  and  the  Standing  Committee  in  Great  Britain  to  their 
respective  governments  in  favour  of  including  in  any  mandates 
which  may  be  given  by  the  League  of  Nations  adequate  safeguards 
for  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
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missionary  work.  The  text  of  none  of  the  mandates  has  as  yet  been 
made  public. 

Constitutional  Reforms  in  India.  By  the  Government  of  India 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  December  1919  important 
functions  of  government  in  India  have  been  transferred  to  the 
control  of  Indian  ministers  responsible  to  elected  provincial  legis 
latures.  The  transferred  subjects  include  most  of  those  which 
touch  most  closely  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  i.e.  local  self- 
government,  the  whole  of  education  (other  than  European  and 
Anglo-Indian  education  and  with  certain  reservations  in  regard  to 
Calcutta  University  and  the  establishment  of  new  universities), 
medical  administration,  public  health  and  sanitation,  public  works 
and  agriculture.  There  is  thus  created  for  Christian  missions  in 
India  an  entirely  new  situation,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot 
be  foreseen. 

China.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  China  in  1911  raised 
in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  in  Europe  and  America  for  the 
conduct  of  missionary  work  the  question  whether  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  Republic  guarantees 
for  religious  freedom.1  The  question  was  also  taken  up  in  China 
itself.  The  aim  was  to  remove  the  disabilities  from  which  Chinese 
Christians  suffered  in  regard  to  admission  to  government  schools 
and  to  official  positions  through  the  compulsory  worship  of  Con 
fucius.  The  early  steps  taken  by  the  new  Republic  were  in  the 
direction  of  complete  religious  freedom,  but  in  1913  there  was  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  Confucianism.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot 
to  induce  the  National  Assembly  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  new 
constitution  making  Confucianism  the  state  religion  of  China.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  concern  lest  the  weaken 
ing  of  traditional  authority  should  lead  to  deterioration  of  character 
and  moral  anarchy.  The  Chinese  Christians  in  Peking  formed  an 
organization  to  resist  the  proposal.  In  1916  when  Parliament  met 
again  to  draft  a  permanent  constitution  there  was  formed  on  the 
initiative  of  Chinese  Christians  a  Society  for  Religious  Liberty, 
including  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Buddhists,  and  later 
Mohammedans  and  Taoists.  In  May  1917  by  a  large  majority 

1  Father  Schwager  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Steyl  Missionary  Society  wrote  on  November  15, 
1911,  to  Dr  Julius  Richter  asking  him  whether  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  would  be  prepared  to  take  the  matter  up  while  he  and  his  friends  would 
independently  approach  the  governments  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
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Parliament  agreed  to  delete  the  clause  in  Article  19  of  the  draft 
constitution  making  Confucian  teaching  the  basis  of  moral  instruc 
tion  in  all  elementary  schools  and  adopted  Article  11  in  the  following 
form  : 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  shall  have  liberty  to  honour  Confucius 
and  liberty  of  religious  worship  which  shall  be  unrestricted  except  in  accord 
ance  with  law. 

The  Society  for  Religious  Liberty  still  remains  in  existence  and 
the  China  Continuation  Committee  has  appointed  a  special  com 
mittee  to  '  endeavour  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  Churches 
with  reference  to  the  safeguarding  of  religious  liberty  in  China, 
and  at  their  request  to  facilitate  united  action  in  making  repre 
sentations  with  reference  to  this  important  principle  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  China,  and  if  desirable  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.' 

Japan.  The  Japanese  government  in  spite  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  has  been  inclined  to  insist  that  officials 
should  take  part  in  Shinto  rites  and  has  instructed  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  to  take  their  pupils  in  a  body  to  worship  at  the 
local  shrines.  It  is  maintained  that  the  objects  of  worship,  called 
in  Japanese  Kami,  are  not  gods  in  the  religious  sense.  Opinion 
among  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians  has  been  divided  on  the 
subject.  There  has  recently  been  published,  however,  a  book 
entitled  Waga  Kokutai  to  Shinto  by  Dr  Genchi  Kato,  who  is  a  lecturer 
on  Comparative  Literature  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
which  sheds  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  Dr  Kato  maintains  with 
much  learning  that  emperor  worship  is  the  very  essence  of  Shinto. 
He  states  that  '  the  emperor  occupies  for  the  Japanese  the  place 
of  the  one  whom  the  Jews  call  God.'  As  a  national  religion  '  Shinto 
accepts  as  its  doctrinal  authority  directly  the  authority  of  the  State.' 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Dr  Kato's  views  find  sup 
port,  but  they  contain  the  seeds  of  intolerance,  and  if  they  obtained 
widespread  acceptance  the  position  of  Christianity  would  be  difficult.1 

Korea.  In  August  1915  a  new  ordinance  (No.  83)  was  promul 
gated  embodying  regulations  for  religious  propagation.  The  first 
two  articles  of  the  ordinance  are  as  follows  : 

1  In  an  article  in  the  International  Review  of  Missions  (July  1920),  dealing  with  Dr  Kato's 
book,  the  Rev.  Albertus  Pieters  expresses  the  opinion  that  '  Shinto,  awakened  to  self-conscious 
ness,  preached  in  modern  terms,  defended  with  modern  intellectual  weapons  and  backed  by  the 
organized  power  of  the  government,  may  yet  prove  a  very  formidable  opponent.' 
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Article  1.  By  religion  mentioned  in  this  ordinance  Shintoism,  Buddhism  or 
Christianity  is  meant. 

Article  II.  Those  desiring  to  propagate  religion  shall  report  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Chosen  by  giving  information  concerning  the  under 
mentioned  items  and  submitting  documents  proving  their  qualifications  as 
religious  propagandists,  as  well  as  records  of  their  personal  careers.  Those 
belonging  to  denominations  or  sects  having  superintendents  of  religious 
propagation  work  or  to  Korean  monasteries  may  dispense  with  item  No.  2. 

1.  Religion  and  name  of  denomination  or  sect. 

2.  Outline  of  teaching. 

3.  Methods  of  propagation. 

In  case  any  change  is  introduced  into  any  of  the  above-mentioned  items,  it 
shall  be  reported  within  ten  days  to  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen. 

Subsequent  articles  require  that  superintendents  of  religious 
propagation  should  be  persons  living  in  Chosen,  that  they  should 
furnish  annually  to  the  government  a  register  of  propagandists 
under  them,  that  full  details  regarding  plans  to  establish  churches, 
preaching  houses  and  other  institutions  should  be  furnished  to  the 
government  and  permission  obtained,  and  that  an  annual  report  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  converts  should  be  furnished. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in 
Korea  were  apprehensive  lest  this  new  ordinance  might  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Christian  churches  to  appoint  their  own 
officials  and  decide  upon  their  qualifications  and  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Affairs  and  Religion. 
They  received  from  him  an  assurance  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
or  aim  of  the  ordinance  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  churches  in  Chosen,  either  in  their 
freedom  of  belief,  or  in  the  appointment  of  their  officers  or  in  their 
work  of  evangelization. 

The  new  regulations  in  regard  to  schools  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
following  section. 

Nigeria.  Christian  missions  have  experienced  great  difficulties 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Nigeria.  In  March  1903  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  as  High  Commissioner  in  a  proclamation  to  the  Emirs  stated 
that  '  Government  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Mohammedan 
religion.'  This  proclamation  has  been  interpreted  as  a  pledge 
which  compels  the  government  to  prohibit  missionary  activity  in 
Moslem  areas.  The  most  recent  statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  in  Northern  Nigeria  is  contained  in  the  following 
statement  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Amery,  the  Under  Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  26, 
1920  : 

Another  point  about  West  Africa  of  great  interest  was  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Central  Bristol  (Mr  Inskip)  as  to  whether  we  were  not  going  too 
far  in  our  consideration  for  Moslem  sentiment.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
indeed.  We  are  under  treaty  obligations  to  the  various  Moslem  chiefs  not  to 
interfere  with  their  religion,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  sending  of 
white  missionaries,  who  are  very  much  identified  with  the  Government,  into  a 
Moslem  centre  to  preach  Christianity  would  look  as  if  the  Government  were 
deliberately  behind  Christian  propaganda.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  exactly 
where  to  draw  the  limits,  or  how  long  you  ought  to  go  before  you  consider  a 
population  like  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  welcome  a  missionary  in 
their  midst.  If  it  is  true,  as  my  hon.  friend  suggests,  that  there  are  pagan 
districts  in  which  we  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  missionaries,  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  any  information  he  can  give  me,  for  certainly  our 
policy  all  through,  except  in  Moslem  districts,  is  that  we  wish  their  educational 
and  Christianizing  work  to  continue  (Ilansard,  vol.  128,  pp.  950-1). 

In  a  recent  book,  Native  Races  and  their  Rulers,  by  Mr  C.  L. 
Temple,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Northern  Nigeria,  the  reasons 
given  for  the  policy  of  the  government  in  excluding  missionary 
work  are  somewhat  different.  Mr  Temple  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  missions  in  Moslem 
areas  are  not  of  a  religious  nature,  and  that  the  Moslem  population 
would  not  raise  any  objection  on  religious  grounds.  The  reason  on 
which  he  lays  emphasis  is  that  the  government  had  adopted  the 
policy  of  '  indirect  rule  '  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  book  to  advo 
cate,  and  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  native  institutions  would  be 
rendered  much  more  difficult  if  the  disintegrating  influence  of  missions 
were  admitted.  His  view  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  at  some  length, 
partly  because  if  it  were  to  receive  official  endorsement  a  serious 
situation  would  arise,  and  partly  because  it  directs  attention  to  a 
problem  which  deserves  consideration  by  missions  however  strongly 
they  may  dissent  from  the  proposed  solution  of  it. 

A  European  trader,  or  especially  a  European  barrister,  planted  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  native  town  might  have  a  more  disintegrating  effect  than  a 
mission  station.  But  the  Government  can  control  and  educate  its  own  officials, 
and  it  can  segregate  the  white  community,  but  it  cannot  educate  or  segregate 
the  missionary.  .  .  .  Setting  aside  the  political  officers,  whose  position  re 
sembles  that  of  the  missionaries,  all  other  Europeans  can  carry  out  their  duties 
without  living  in  close  contact  with  natives,  but  a  missionary  cannot.  If  he  is 
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to  live  a  mile  away  from  any  native  hut  he  might  as  well  go  home  altogether. 
He  must,  to  do  his  work  at  all,  live  his  life  among  the  natives.  .  .  . 

We  are  not  confronted  with  the  danger  of  war  on  our  frontiers  as  a  result 
of  mismanagement  of  internal  affairs  but  we  are  threatened  with  grave  danger 
of  administrative  difficulties,  with  the  appearance  of  discontent  and  restlessness, 
resulting  in  poverty,  chaos  and  even  active  disturbances,  if  we  allow  the 
authority  of  the  native  administrations  to  become  ineffective.  Even  should 
the  evil  consequences,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  not  be  of  such  a  description 
as  to  be  noticeable  to  the  casual  observer  and  therefore  not  such  as  to  attract 
public  attention,  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  kind  of  national  decay,  a  crumb 
ling  away  of  the  character  and  individuality  of  the  native,  a  loss  of  pride,  self- 
respect  and  interest  in  life  generally.  .  .  . 

I  venture  to  prophesy  that  if  the  policy  of  preserving  the  native  institutions 
gains  ground  the  missionary  bodies  will  find  that  the  Government  will  be 
forced,  reluctantly  enough  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  natives,  to  restrict 
the  sphere  of  their  activities  to  an  increasing  extent,  at  all  events  for  a  time. 
There  are  phases  in  the  development  of  each  community  which  call  for 
different  state  measures.  Once  the  native  administration  of  a  group  has 
become  fully  efficient  and  the  pride  of  race  has  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent 
then  the  mental  robustness  of  the  primitive  native,  weakened  in  the  process  of 
development,  will  be  recovered.  In  a  fully  developed  native  state  the  danger 
of  disintegration  would  not  occur,  and  the  field  could  again  be  thrown 
open  to  missionary  labour  with  the  certitude  that  nothing  but  good  would 
result. 

There  is  one  means  by  which  the  missionary  bodies  could  compass  their 
ends  to-day  without  awaiting  these  necessarily  slow  developments,  and  with 
out  running  the  risk,  with  or  without  sanction  of  the  Government,  of  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  If  it  were  recognized  by  them  that  before  he  can 
become  a  good  Christian  a  native  must  become  a  good  citizen,  and  that  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  good  citizen  he  must  acquire  pride  of  race,  patriotism 
and  discipline,  and  that  he  can  acquire  these  things  only  by  our  securing  to 
him  opportunities  for  development  on  his  own  racial  and  tribal  lines  and  not 
on  our,  to  him  foreign  and  unnatural,  lines  of  development,  and  the  missionary 
bodies  thus  become  a  bulwark  in  place  of  a  danger  to  the  native  administra 
tions,  then  the  whole  position  would  be  altered.  We  should  have  Muslim 
Emirs,  pagan  chiefs  and  residents  inviting  their  co-operation,  even  clamouring 
for  the  establishment  of  mission  stations  in  their  districts,  instead  of  dreading 
these  as  they  very  generally  do  now.  I  need  hardly  add  that  to  bring  about 
this  very  welcome  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  missionary  to 
inculcate  in  all  his  pupils  and  every  kind  of  native  over  whom  he  exerted  an 
influence  that  ready  and  willing  compliance  with  all  the  lawful  orders  of  his 
Emir  or  chiefs  and  observance  of  all  sanctioned  tribal  customs  and  manners  is 
their  first  duty,  and  to  place  such  secular  instruction  in  the  forefront  of  his 
teaching  (pp.  213,  214,  215,  217). 
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Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  in  his  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Nigeria, 
1912-9  (Cmd.  468),  states  that  : 

There  has  been  a  not  unnatural  tendency  on  the  part  of  mission  '  converts ' 
to  repudiate  the  authority  of  their  chiefs  and  to  ignore  and  flout  native 
customary  law.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  in  some  cases  missionaries 
have  sympathized  with  this  attitude.  It  has  now  been  laid  down  in  unmistak 
able  terms,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  that  the  profession  of  any 
particular  creed  (whether  Christian  or  Mohammedan)  does  not  absolve  its 
adherents  from  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  or  from  the  native  law  and  custom 
prevalent  in  their  district,  provided  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  anything 
which  is  repugnant  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The  conditions  under  which 
churches,  schools  and  residences  for  alien  teachers  may  be  erected,  even  when 
no  right  or  interest  in  the  land  is  claimed  by  the  mission,  have  been 
regulated  (para.  184,  p.  66). 

Complaints  are  made  by  the  missions  in  Nigeria  that  the  attitude 
of  many  of  the  British  officials  is  decidedly  anti-missionary  and  pro- 
Moslem,  that  unnecessary  difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  missions 
in  securing  sites  and  starting  work  even  in  pagan  districts  and  that 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  sometimes  actively  discouraged. 

Madagascar.  The  difficulties  of  missions  in  Madagascar  were 
dealt  with  in  the  report  on  Missions  and  Governments  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference.  The  disabilities  to  which  missions  are 
subject  include  the  following  : 

1.  In  1901  a  notice  was  issued  that  no  religious  building  might  be  opened 
for  public  worship  without  authorization.     This  makes   the  opening  of  new 
churches  dependent  on  the  favour  of  local  officials. 

2.  In  educational  matters  the  authorities  decided  in  1905  to  deal  directly 
with  the  native  teachers,  ignoring  the  missionaries. 

3.  Stringent  regulations  for  mission  schools  issued  in  1906  laid  down  con 
ditions  which  made  it  practically  impossible  for  a  foreign  missionary  to  teach 
in  his  own  school.     The  regulations  further  prohibited  the  carrying  on  of  any 
school  in  a  building  set  apart  for  worship.     As  most  of  the  churches  were  used 
during  the  week  for  school  purposes  the  regulation  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
to  an  end  most  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  educational  work  of  missions   has  further   been   crippled   by  the 
requirement  that  every  candidate  for  the  higher  schools  must  have  previously 
spent  six  years  in  a  government  school. 

5.  A  revision  of  the  code  in  1905  forbade  all  unauthorized  meetings,  the 
question  of  what  constituted  a  meeting  being  left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
local  officials. 

On  March  11,  1913,  a  decree  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  was  published,  regulating  public  worship  in  Mada- 
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gascar.  The  decree  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  first  two 
articles  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  read  as 
follows  : 

Article  i.  La  Republique  assure  la  liberte  de  conscience.  Elle  garantit  le 
libre  exercice  des  cultes,  sous  les  seules  restrictions  edictees  9i-apres,  dans 
I'interet  de  1'ordre  public. 

Article  2.  La  Republique  ne  reconnait,  ne  salarie,  ni  ne  subventioime 
aucun  culte. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  decree  would  put  an 
end  to  the  arbitrary  regime  from  which  the  missions  had  been  suffer 
ing.  But  the  decree  left  wide  powers  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  administration  and  has  failed  to  give  the  missions  protection 
against  arbitrary  interference  with  their  work.  A  statement  pre 
pared  jointly  by  the  missions  working  in  Madagascar  calls  attention 
to  the  following  defects  in  the  working  of  the  decree  : 

1.  Under  Article  6  the  Governor-General  has  power  to  refuse  to  authorize 
the  opening  of  a  building  for  public  worship  if  within  a  radius  of  eight  kilo 
metres  there  are   already  five    such    buildings,  or  if  within  a  radius  of  five 
kilometres  the  number  of  those  who  petition  for  the  opening  of  a  church  is 
less  than  eighty.     Since  by  the  preceding  article  of  the  decree  the  Governor- 
General  is  allowed  to  postpone  from  year  to  year  the  granting  of  an  applica 
tion  he  may  discriminate  against  a  particular  denomination  by  postponing  the 
granting  of  its  application  until  the  total  number  of  churches  has  risen  to  five, 
when  the  application  can  no  longer  be  sanctioned.     The  requirement  of  eighty 
petitioners    may  be    set   aside    by  the    action    of  local  officials  in  arbitrarily 
refusing  to  accept  some  of  the  names  in  the  list  or  in  forcing  some  of  those 
who  have  signed  to  withdraw  their  names  through  intimidation. 

2.  Repairs  and  improvements  in    church    buildings   require  authorization, 
and    this   may  be   made    the    occasion    of  closing  the   building   or  imposing 
harassing  restrictions. 

3.  Article  15  allows  local  congregations  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  the  government.     In  most  instances  the  delegate  appointed 
is    the    missionary,    but    the    general    practice    of    officials    is    to  ignore    him 
entirely  when  an    inquiry   is    made  or   official   communications  sent    to    the 
churches. 

4.  By  Article  13  the  congregations  are  allowed  to  make  collections,  but  a 
recent  letter  from  the  Governor- General,  as  interpreted  by  many  of  the  local 
officials,  lays  down  the  principle  that  money  collected  in  a  congregation  must 
be    used    for  its  own   local   needs   and    for  no  other  purpose.     If  this  were 
enforced  it  would  cut  off  the  local  congregations  from  the  Church  as  a  whole 
and  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
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The  situation  here  described  is  at  present  under  consideration 
by  the  missionary  societies. 

Eritrea.  The  Swedish  Evangelical  National  Society  (Evangeliska 
Fosterlandsstiftelsen)  has  been  working  in  Eritrea  since  1866.  In 
1919  the  mission  received  a  promise  from  the  Italian  Government 
that  missionaries  might  be  sent  out  to  the  number  of  those  who 
returned  home,  and  under  this  arrangement  some  missionaries  have 
been  allowed  to  land,  but  lately,  when  permission  was  asked,  the 
acting  Governor  of  Eritrea  informed  the  missionaries  on  the  field 
that  this  arrangement  was  no  longer  valid  and  that  permission 
could  be  granted  only  by  the  government  in  Rome.  He  added 
unofficially  that  he  believed  that  Protestant  missions  would  eventu 
ally  be  eliminated  from  Eritrea. 

Turkey.  The  treaty  with  Turkey  has  not  been  published  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  this  statement.  The  official  summary 
issued  on  May  12,  however,  contains  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Part  III.  .  .  .  Special  provision  is  made  for  Turkey's  acceptance  of  a 
scheme  of  judicial  reform  (on  the  lines  either  of  a  mixed  or  unified  system) 
to  be  drafted  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers  with  the  assistance  of  technical 
experts  of  the  other  capitulatory  Powers,  Allied  or  neutral.  The  scheme  shall 
replace  the  present  capitulatory  system  in  judicial  matters  in  Turkey. 

Part  IF.  Turkey  is  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of  Turkey  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality, 
language,  race  or  religion.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  annulment  of 
forcible  conversions  to  Islam  during  the  war.  .  .  . 

This  chapter  further  safeguards  by  special  provisions  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  minorities,  the  free  use  of  their  language,  their  right  to  establish, 
without  interference  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  educational,  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  their  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  autonomy.  The 
measures  necessary  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  this  chapter  of  the  Treaty 
are  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Turkey  accepts  in  advance  any  decisions 
that  may  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

Moslem  Lands.  The  following  note  by  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  H.  T. 
Gairdner  of  Cairo  deals  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Christian 
missions  have  to  meet  in  Moslem  countries  and  with  the  necessity  of 
further  modifications  of  the  Shariat  (Mohammedan  Canon  Law) : 

In  every  country  where  a  Mohammedan  government  is  in  real  or  officially 
recognized  being,  the  Shariat  is  ideally  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  only  law 
of  the  land. 

But  practically  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  govern  purely  by  the 
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Shariat ;  and  supplements  and  modifications  thereof  have  always  been  intro 
duced  in  the  shape  of  governmental  decrees  (ahkam  sultaniya),  capitulations, 
civil  and  criminal  codes,  etc.  etc.,  by  Mohammedan  as  well  as  Christian 
governments. 

Many  such  trenchings  on  the  canon  law  have  been  introduced  and  main 
tained  by  the  British  and  their  predecessors  in  Egypt,  where  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Shariat  would  have  been  intolerable :  for  example, 
amputation  of  the  hand  for  theft,  and  the  death  penalty  for  ( apostasy' 
from  Islam. 

It  is  submitted  that  to  secure  in  Egypt  the  same  level  of  elementary 
personal  freedom  which  is  considered  a  necessary  minimum  in  civilized 
countries,  a  further  modification  of  existing  law  and  usage  is  still  necessary. 
For  example  : 

(a)  Conversions  from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism  are  registered 
officially,  and  the  new  status  of  the  convert  is  thus  established.  But  there  is 
no  way  of  securing  the  registration  and  recognition  of  at  least  equally  mature 
and  considered  conversions  to  Christianity,  whose  status  is  thus  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  vis-d-vis  the  government,  the  law  and  the  public. 

(6)  A  convert,  on  being  baptized,  especially  if  he  changes  his  name  as  he 
is  morally  obliged  to  do,  is  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  that  not  only  when 
there  is  a  special  clause  in  the  family  trust  which  secures  the  property  to 
orthodox  Mohammedans  exclusively,  but  also  where  there  is  no  such  clause, 
i.e.  where  the  family  property  is  divided  in  the  normal  way.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  a  convert  could  secure  the  probate  of  a  special  legacy  in 
his  favour,  except  by  virtually  declaring  himself  a  Moslem  when  doing  so  and 
in  order  to  do  so. 

(c)  A  woman  has  no  power  to  change  her  faith  in  Egypt.  If  unmarried 
her  person  can  be  claimed  by  her  father  or  guardian,  and  if  married  by  her 
husband,  and  the  British-officered  police  will  execute  the  order  of  the  Moslem 
court  to  this  effect.  She  then  disappears  from  view,  and  every  form  of 
pressure  is  applied  to  make  her  actually  or  virtually  recant,  and  oblige  her  to 
live  an  actually  or  virtually  Mohammedan  life. 
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IN  the  sphere  of  education  missions  are  brought  into  the  closest 
touch  with  governments  and  special  problems  consequently  arise 
in  this  connexion.  The  dominating  fact  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
Christian  education  in  the  mission  field  appears  to  be  that  whereas 
throughout  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  almost  the  whole  of  Africa 
Christian  missions  have  been  pioneers  in  education  and  have  in 
some  areas  been  responsible  for  the  whole  of  it,  the  State,  as  in  the 
West,  is  now  in  Asia  and  Africa  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  the  people. 

Missions  almost  everywhere  are  confronted  with  expanding 
state  systems  of  education.  The  question  of  the  relation  between 
private  effort  and  state  control  in  education  is  for  them  a  vital  one. 
Unless  they  have  a  clear  and  considered  policy  and  a  united  policy, 
the  future  of  Christian  schools  throughout  the  mission  field  seems 
likely  to  be  one  of  diminishing  influence  and  in  some  regions  of 
ultimate  extinction. 

The  problem  needs  to  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  par 
ticular  mission  fields  but  as  a  whole.  The  importance  of  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  governments  as  well  as  of  missions  is  recognized 
in  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Eustace  Percy's  recent  book 
The  Responsibilities  of  the  League  : 

Education  has  in  civilized  States  passed  increasingly  under  the  control  of 
the  governments.  Some  realization  of  the  conflict  of  educational  systems  and 
ideas  in  civilized  States  and  their  effect  on  the  less  developed  regions  of  the 
world  has  led  in  recent  years,  largely  under  American  inspiration,  to  a  move 
ment  for  co-operation  between  missionary  and  similar  educational  institutions 
working  in  remote  countries.  The  establishment  of  joint  boards  of  Protestant 
missions  both  in  England  and  the  United  States  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh  four  years  before  the  war  were  signs  of 
this  movement.  It  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  this  movement 
was  not  solely,  or  perhaps,  under  modern  conditions,  even  chiefly,  concerned 
with  religious  teaching,  but  closely  affected  the  whole  reaction  of  civilized 
systems  of  education  on  backward  peoples.  Unfortunately  the  governments 
have  hitherto  taken  little  part  in  this  movement,  in  spite  of  their  responsibility 
for  education,  though  recently  international  conferences  of  an  official  char 
acter  have  been  set  on  foot  in  regard  to  other  matters  falling  within  the 
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sphere  of  the  educational  authorities,  such,  especially,  as  child  welfare  and 
hygiene ;  yet  the  need  for  inter-government  conferences  on  educational 
standards  and  methods  is  daily  becoming  more  evident.  No  permanent 
settlement  of  the  African  problem  or  of  the  very  different  problem  of  the 
Middle  East — no  settlement,  indeed,  of  the  conflict  of  national  ideas  and  social 
conceptions  between  civilized  peoples — can  be  hoped  for  unless  the  civilized 
governments  of  the  world,  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  their 
citizens,  establish  common  machinery  for  adjusting  in  some  measure  their 
educational  systems,  for  considering  even  such  matters  as  school  curricula  and 
textbooks,  and,  above  all,  for  co-ordinating  the  effect  of  these  systems  upon 
more  backward  peoples.  If  any  such  machinery  had  been  in  continuous 
operation  before  the  war,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  brought  home  to 
civilized  nations  their  actual  responsibility  in  such  matters,  and  would  surely 
have  facilitated  a  consideration  of  Eastern  problems  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view  (pp.  222-3). 

One  further  fact  appears  to  deserve  special  attention.  In  many 
parts  of  the  mission  field  at  the  present  time  new  systems  of  national 
education  are  beginning  to  take  shape.  In  this  early  plastic  period 
the  future  of  Christian  education  and  the  contribution  which  it  can 
make  to  the  education  of  the  people  may  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  courage  and  wisdom  shown  in  the  next  few  years  by  missionary 
educators  and  by  the  Church  to  which  they  look  for  support. 

Japan.  Japan  already  has  a  fully  developed  national  system 
of  education.  Christian  education  is  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  the  kindergarten  and  the  middle  school  with  its  higher  depart 
ment.  In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  government  has  a 
practical  monopoly.  Christian  missions  seem  to  have  their  special 
opportunity  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  suffers  from  comparative 
neglect  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  report  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  on  Christian  Education  emphasized  two  things  : 
first,  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by  Christian  schools  and  the  need 
for  their  continued  maintenance  ;  and,  secondly,  the  decline  of  their 
relative  efficiency  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  brought  up  to  the 
best  government  standards  if  their  influence  was  not  to  diminish. 

As  regards  religious  instruction  the  Minister  of  State  for  Educa 
tion  in  Japan  in  1899  issued  the  following  order  : 

It  being  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  administration 
that  general  education  should  be  independent  of  religion,  religious  instruction 
must  not  be  given  or  religious  ceremonies  performed  at  government  schools, 
public  schools  or  schools  whose  curricula  are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law* 
even  outside  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
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A  committee  consisting  of  seven  Japanese  Christians  and  seven 
missionaries  presented  a  protest  to  the  Minister  and  in  discussion 
with  him  made  the  following  declaration  : 

It  is  a  conviction  of  conscience  with  the  friends  of  the  schools  which  we 
represent  that  instruction  in  religion  is  essential  to  education,  both  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge  and  also  as  the  most  effective  incentive  to  right  living.  The 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Education  compels  us  either  to  surrender 
this  conviction  or  to  subject  the  students  attending  our  schools  to  serious  dis 
advantages.  .  .  .  That  such  an  instruction  infringes  upon  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind.1 

Officials  insisted  that  the  regulation  must  be  enforced,  and  it 
appeared  for  a  time  as  if  Christian  education  in  Japan  would  come 
to  an  end.  Gradually,  however,  the  Christian  schools,  except  those 
which  make  religious  instruction  compulsory,  have  regained  their 
privileges.  Schools  in  which  religious  teaching  and  worship  are 
voluntary  receive  government  recognition  and  have  practically 
the  same  privileges  as  government  institutions. 

Such  changes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  opportunity  for  Christian 
schools.  In  1915  permission  was  given  to  Christian  middle  schools 
to  adopt  the  name  Chugakubu  (Middle  School  Department),  which 
gives  them  on  the  conditions  named  above  practically  the  same 
position  as  government  schools. 

For  some  years  the  Japanese  educational  system  has  been  under 
review  and  in  December  1918  two  important  new  ordinances  were 
promulgated.  Under  the  first,  dealing  with  universities,  private 
institutions  reaching  the  necessary  standard  are  recognized  as  real 
universities  with  power  to  confer  doctorate  degrees.  The  ordinance 
also  provides  for  universities  with  a  single  department,  so  that  a 
private  institution  with  only  one  department  may  be  recognized  as 
a  university.  The  second  ordinance,  dealing  with  higher  schools 
(Koto  Gakko),  also  opens  the  door  for  private  enterprise.  Such 
schools  may  now  be  established  by  the  central  government,  by  local 
governments  or  by  private  corporations  instead  of  by  the  central 
government  alone  as  formerly.  As  the  central  government  is 
establishing  sixteen  new  Koto  Gakko  there  will  probably  be  little 
scope  left  for  local  governments  or  private  enterprise.  The  cost  of 
establishing  a  Koto  Gakko  is  also  serious.  Apart  from  plant  a 
school  must  have  an  endowment  of  at  least  Yen  500,000.  According 

1  Quoted  in  The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  p.  589. 
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to  one  good  authority  no  restrictions  are  placed  in  the  new  ordinances 
on  religious  instruction  either  in  universities  or  in  higher  schools, 
but  on  this  point  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  missionaries. 

Korea.  On  March  24,  1915,  Ordinance  No.  24  revising  the 
regulations  for  private  schools  was  promulgated.  The  effect  of  the 
new  regulations  is  to  require  that  all  private  schools  should  follow 
exactly  the  government  curriculum  and  that  all  teachers  should 
know  Japanese  and  hold  government  certificates,  and  to  prohibit 
all  religious  teaching  and  religious  ceremonies  in  the  schools.  Schools 
already  holding  government  permits  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  ordinance  are  given  ten  years'  grace  to  conform  to  the  regula 
tions. 

A  general  instruction  (Education  Order,  No.  1371)  sent  to  pro 
vincial  officials  in  September  1915  gave  the  following  interpretation 
of  the  effect  of  the  new  ordinance  on  religious  teaching  and  cere 
monies  : 

It  is  not  permitted  to  add  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  regular  courses 
of  study  taught  in  such  schools.  Nor  is  it  permitted  to  give  instruction  in 
religion  under  the  name  of  optional  studies  added  to  the  regular  courses  of 
study  ;  or  to  hold  religious  services  as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  This  is  to 
be  clearly  understood.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  be  no  objection  to  using 
the  school  buildings  for  religious  purposes,  provided  it  is  done  outside  of  the 
school  work.  In  such  cases,  however,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
this  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  also  not  to  constrain  scholars  to  accept 
religious  beliefs  against  their  will.  This  communication  is  sent  by  order  of 
the  authorities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  matter. 

An  Instruction  from  the  Director  of  Home  Affairs  Department  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  Department  included  the  following  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
order :  If  those  hearing  the  (religious)  lectures  are  certainly  the  students  of 
the  school,  I  judge  it  a  thing  to  be  forbidden,  in  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  standpoint  of  the  Japanese  government  in  issuing  these 
new  regulations  is  expressed  in  the  Instruction  (No.  16)  of  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen  issued  on  the  same  date  as  the 
ordinance.  In  this  it  is  laid  down  that  education  must  be  shaped 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  state  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  its  national  characteristics. 

Further  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  government 
is  found  in  the  following  quotations  from  Mr  Komatsu,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Chosen.  The  first  is  from  an 
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article  by  him  published  in  the  Seoul  Press  on  April  2,  1915,  and 
the  second  from  a  letter  dated  November  4,  1915,  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 

Just  as  the  English  or  German  educational  system  is  unsuitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  so  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  conclude  that  any 
foreign  educational  system  incompatible  with  the  educational  system  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  is  unfit  for  Chosen.  Whatever  the  curriculum  of  a  school 
may  be,  it  is  natural  that  the  students  of  that  school  should  be  influenced 
unconsciously  by  the  ideas  and  personal  character  of  its  principal  and  teachers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  France  rules  that  all  teachers  undertaking  elementary 
education  shall  be  of  her  native  people.  Education  must  be  decidedly 
nationalistic  and  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  religion  which  is  universal. 
Hence  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  government  has  its  own  duties  to  per 
form,  the  church  too  has  its  own  work  to  accomplish  and,  holding  each  its  own 
field  of  activity,  neither  of  them  must  enter  the  domain  of  the  other.  In 
other  words,  while  the  propagation  of  religion  must  belong  solely  to  the  con 
trol  of  the  church,  educational  work  must  entirely  come  under  that  of  the 
government. 

The  missionaries  themselves  say  that  the  reason  why  missions  established 
so  many  elementary  schools  in  Chosen  was  the  fact  that  in  early  days  the 
former  Korean  government  paid  but  slight  attention  to  educational  work,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  undertake,  besides  the  work  of  religious  propagation, 
educational  work  in  order  to  fill  the  gap.  Due,  however,  to  the  change  of 
times  since  those  days,  especially  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government- 
General  since  the  annexation  to  increase  the  number  of  public  common  schools 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  assimilation  policy  above  referred  to, 
special  educational  organs  are  gradually  giving  their  place  to  regular  educa 
tional  organs.  In  Japan  proper  many  years  ago  there  existed  some  mission 
schools  of  the  elementary  grade,  but  along  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
Imperial  government  in  completing  the  educational  system,  such  schools  gradu 
ally  began  to  disappear  and  to-day  none  are  found  existent.  A  consideration  of 
this  fact  will  show  that  the  undertaking  of  general  educational  work  by  the 
missions  in  Chosen  is  a  temporary  work  of  expedience  and  along  with  the 
completion  of  the  general  educational  system,  mission  schools  will  gradually 
decrease  in  number  or  lose  their  raison  d'etre.  .  .  .  Inferring  from  this  fact,  it 
is  not  quite  unlikely  that  in  six  or  seven  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  mission 
schools  in  Chosen  undertaking  common  education,  as  it  is  the  case  in  Japan 
proper.  .  .  . 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  our  object  of  education  is  not  only  to  develop 
the  intellect  and  morality  of  our  people,  but  also  to  foster  in  their  minds  such 
national  spirit  as  will  contribute  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  our  Empire. 
Accordingly  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  an  absolute  independence  in  regard 
to  our  policy  and  system  concerning  national  education,  which  we  formulate 
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and  put  into  effect  by  ourselves  without  foreign  interference  or  assistance.  .  .  . 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  this  change  of  the  times  and  under 
stand  that  missions  should  leave  all  affairs  relating  to  education  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  by  transferring  the  money  and  labour  they  have 
hitherto  been  expending  on  education  to  their  proper  sphere  of  religious 
propagation. 

Some  of  the  missionary  institutions  have  at  once  conformed  to 
the  new  regulations  and  received  government  recognition.  Others 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  ten  years'  period  of  grace  and  are  con 
tinuing  their  religious  teaching  under  its  sanction  but  have  to 
contend  with  considerable  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
In  1917  the  Government-General  granted  a  charter  to  the  newly 
organized  Chosen  Christian  College  in  Seoul.  In  the  charter  the 
Christian  character  of  the  college  is  recognized,  and  the  Director  of 
Home  Affairs  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  College  stated  that 
4  there  will  be  no  restriction  for  students  as  to  the  free  study  of 
religion  if  they  do  it  quite  apart  from  the  regular  curriculum.'  The 
granting  of  the  charter  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Japanese  are 
represented  on  the  faculty  and  on  the  Board  of  Managers  in  Korea. 

The  latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  in  an  announcement 
made  in  March  1920  private  schools  will  be  allowed  to  teach  Korean 
children  in  their  own  language  and  to  introduce  religion  and  the 
Bible  in  their  curriculum.  If  these  reforms  are  carried  out,  the 
situation  will  be  greatly  improved. 

China.  The  unsettled  state  of  China  has  hindered  the  growth  of  a 
definite  government  policy  in  education.  But  there  has  been  among 
the  Chinese  a  growing  interest  in  education  during  the  past  ten  years 
and  the  adoption  of  a  government  educational  policy  is  doubtless 
only  a  matter  of  time.  An  educational  commission  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  1919.  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  Christian 
schools  by  the  government  is  in  several  provinces  engaging  the 
attention  of  missionary  bodies  and  the  problems  involved  are  likely 
to  become  increasingly  acute. 

India.  The  transfer  of  the  whole  of  education  in  India  to 
popularly  elected  bodies  makes  a  fundamental  change  in  the  position 
of  Christian  schools.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  attempt  to  say  what  the 
attitude  of  the  new  authorities  to  them  will  be. 

Apart  from  this  far-reaching  political  change  the  general  move 
ment  in  India  is  towards  the  modification  of  the  established  policy 
of  placing  the  main  reliance  for  the  spread  of  education  on  private 
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effort  and  towards  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  larger  direct 
responsibilities  for  education.  The  following  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  recent  Calcutta  University  Commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Michael  Sadler  is  significant  and  has  an  im 
portant  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  Christian  education  in  the 
mission  field  : 

The  conviction  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  against  public  policy  for  the  state 
to  f  tune  the  pulpits '  in  schools  and  colleges  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  England. 
But  the  great  mass  of  English  opinion  has  been  convinced  by  experience  that 
secondary  education  according  to  modern  standards  of  excellence  cannot  be 
provided  or  maintained  in  efficiency  by  private  enterprise  alone,  except  where 
there  are  large  endowments  or  where  much  higher  school  fees  are  charged 
than  any  but  well-to-do  parents  can  afford.  Five  chief  reasons  have  led  to 
this  departure  from  the  opinion  which  was  held  half  a  century  ago.  First, 
it  is  recognized  that  the  needs  of  modern  life,  and  especially  of  scientific 
industry,  call  for  a  variety  of  courses  in  secondary  schools,  a  variety  which 
entails  a  greatly  increased  expenditure  upon  staff  and  equipment.  Secondly, 
it  is  admitted  that  secondary  schools  cannot  be  competent  unless  the  services 
of  efficient  teachers,  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  are  secured  and  retained. 
But  the  raising  of  the  payment  of  teachers  to  a  point  which  will  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  able  and  highly  educated  men  into  the  teaching  profession 
involves  great  expenditure  and  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  providing 
secondary  education.  Thirdly,  the  study  of  hygiene  has  disclosed  the  import 
ance  of  securing  healthy  conditions  of  school  life  for  boys  and  girls  and 
abundant  provision  for  their  physical  development.  This  again  entails  great 
expenditure.  Fourthly,  secondary  education  now  appeals  to  classes  of  the 
community  which  in  earlier  days  were  tacitly  regarded  as  lying  in  great 
measure  outside  its  pale.  Families  with  small  incomes  demand  good  education 
at  low  fees,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  community  it  is  desirable  to  meet  this 
demand.  Fifthly,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  all  requiring 
some  test  of  their  educational  progress  and  most  of  them  seeking  to  qualify 
for  a  certificate  of  attainment,  the  older  forms  of  public  examination  have  been 
put  to  a  severe  test,  from  which  they  have  not  escaped  without  criticism. 
Hence  there  has  arisen  a  strong  feeling  that  methods  of  school  examination 
and  of  school  inspection  should  be  reformed  and  brought  into  more  continuous 
relation  with  the  work  and  inner  life  of  the  schools.  But,  unless  all  inspection 
is  paid  for  by  the  state,  the  introduction  of  these  reforms  would  involve  a 
system  so  costly  as  to  be  more  than  private  schools,  except  in  rare  cases,  could 
afford. 

For  these  reasons,  secondary  education  (at  any  rate  in  its  more  popular 
forms)  is  steadily  passing  out  of  the  category  of  private  effort  into  the  category 
of  those  public  services  which  are  supported  from  taxation.  Such  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  secondary  education  to  the  state  brings  inevitably  with  it  an 
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increase  of  state  control  over  secondary  schools.  This  has  already  happened 
in  England.  We  believe  that  it  will  also  happen  in  Bengal.  But  it  is  well 
therefore  to  take  precautions  with  a  view  to  guarding  secondary  education  not 
against  state  supervision,  which  is  salutary,  but  against  state  interference  with 
freedom  in  the  schools.  It  is  very  true  that  by  no  means  every  school  makes 
use  of  its  freedom.  Many,  though  free  from  state  interference,  are  in  bondage 
to  routine  and  are  intellectually  inert.  But  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  there  is 
an  element  of  danger  in  any  great  extension  of  governmental  control  over 
schools.  Education  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  public  concern.  It  lies  across 
the  boundary  which  divides  public  functions  from  private  initiative.  It  is  too 
important  a  factor  in  national  life  for  the  state  to  abrogate  its  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  too  intimately  connected  with 
family  life  and  with  private  conviction  to  be  entrusted  to  governmental 
management  alone.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  seek  for  some  new  synthesis 
between  state  supervision  and  private  effort,  especially  in  the  spheres  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  (chap.  iv.  p.  103). 

Two  particular  developments  have  an  important  bearing  on 
missionary  educational  policy  in  India.  The  first  is  the  establish 
ment  of  new  unitary  teaching  universities,  in  which  missionaries 
can  have  a  place  as  teachers  only  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  uni 
versity  members  of  its  staff.  The  second  is  the  proposal  for  new 
intermediate  colleges,  taking  the  present  first  two  years  of  university 
work  and  probably  the  two  final  years  of  higher  school  work.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  leading  missionary  educators  it  is  in  these  colleges 
that  missionary  educational  effort  will  find  its  chief  opportunity. 

The  concern  of  the  missionary  societies  regarding  the  future  of 
elementary  education,  especially  in  mass  movement  areas,  is  shown 
by  the  appointment  of  the  missionary  education  commission,  the 
report  of  which  is  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 

Ceylon.  In  February  1919  representatives  of  the  missionary 
societies  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor  at  which  it  was  indicated 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  gradually  to  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  the  whole  of  education  in  the  island. 

A  new  Education  Ordinance  (No.  1  of  1920)  was  issued  in  the 
present  year  which  includes  the  following  paragraphs  : 

13.  No  applicant  shall  be  refused  admission  into  any  assisted  school  on 
account  of  the  religion,  nationality,  race,  caste,  or  language  of  such  applicant 
or  of  either  of  his  parents. 

14.  Religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
at  any  government  school,  whether  secondary  or  elementary,  by  any  teacher ; 
but  any  minister   or  teacher  of  religion  authorized  by  the  Director  by  writing 
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under  his  hand  may  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  the  minister  belongs  at  such  times  and  places  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Director. 

15.  (i)  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted 
into  or  continuing  in  an  assisted  school  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday  school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he 
shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be 
withdrawn  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  that  he  shall  attend  the  school  on 
any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body 
to  which  the  parent  belongs. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised  or  religious 
instruction  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  an  assisted  school  shall  be  either  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meeting, 
and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time  table  to  be  approved  by  the  Director,  and 
to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  eveiy  schoolroom,  and 
any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  and  guardian  from  such  observance 
or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school. 

Africa.  In  the  African  continent  native  education  has  been  up 
to  the  present  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  missionaries.  It  is 
reported  from  South  Africa,  however,  that  there  is,  especially  in 
the  Transvaal,  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that 
government  should  take  over  education  ;  the  reason  for  the  demand 
being  the  expectation  that  under  government  control  education 
would  receive  larger  funds  and  become  more  efficient.  In  West 
Africa  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigerian  governments  have  in  recent  years 
issued  revised  education  codes,  are  developing  more  comprehensive 
educational  policies  and  are  devoting  increased  sums  to  education.  In 
the  Gold  Coast  a  vastly  increased  expenditure  on  education  is  con 
templated.  In  Northern  Rhodesia  where  the  whole  of  the  native 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  missionaries  the  authorities  issued  in 
1918  a  new  Education  Ordinance  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  missionary  bodies,  the  effect  of  the  ordinance  being  to  limit 
in  many  respects  the  work  of  the  mission  schools.  These  facts  are 
significant  as  marking  the  beginnings  of  an  inevitable  and  far- 
reaching  change. 


IV.  THE  CLAIM  FOR  MISSIONARY  FREEDOM 

FREEDOM  to  preach  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  so  far  as  it  is  denied  Christians 
are  prevented  from  obeying  the  will  of  their  Lord.  This  view  has 
been  expressed  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  Committee  are  unanimous  ...  in  believing  that  freedom  to  carry  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  the  nations  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  that  such  freedom  should  be  granted  to  members  of  all  denomina 
tions  and  citizens  of  all  nationalities  on  the  clear  understanding  that  missionaries 
of  alien  nationality  will  carefully  abstain  from  participation  in  political  affairs 
and  conduct  their  work  in  full  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside.  They  further  believe  that  the  Standing  Committee  should 
consistently  endeavour  to  secure  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  principle  by 
governments.  (Minute  of  meeting  held  on  December  5,  1919.) 

The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  at  its  meeting 
in  January  1920  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  we  re-affirm  our  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  the  world. 

That  we  have  learned  with  satisfaction  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches,  held  at  The  Hague  on  October  3,  1919, 
this  principle  received  unanimous  support  and  was  applied  to  the  problem  of 
the  future  of  German  missions  ;  and  we  have  also  been  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
action  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  December  5,  1919,  endorsing  the  same  principle. 

The  claim  of  Christian  missions  for  freedom  of  opportunity  may 
be  urged  on  governments  on  two  grounds.  First,  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  general  principle  of  religious  toleration  and  it  may  be 
claimed  that  missionaries  have  the  same  right  to  protection  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  calling  as  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  in 
trade  or  other  pursuits.  Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  effectively, 
missions  may  be  commended  to  governments  on  the  ground  of  the 
manifest  services  which  they  have  rendered  in  the  past. 

These  reasons  are  expressed  in  the  following  finding  of  the  Com- 
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mission  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  on  Missions  and  Govern 
ments  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  results  of  missionary  enterprise  are  now  so  evident,  and 
have  extended  over  so  long  a  period,  that  their  general  beneficent  effect  is 
demonstrated,  we  think  that  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  of  all  Christian 
governments  that  they  should  use  their  good  offices  with  those  of  other 
nations  for  the  free  admission  and  exercise  of  missionary  endeavour,  where 
such  admission  is  not  now  granted  ;  and  that  such  interposition  may  be 
justified  to  the  governments  upon  the  broad  ground  of  humanity,  on  account 
of  the  beneficent  influence  of  missions  and  upon  the  common  right  of  mankind 
to  receive  such  benefits  (p.  119). 

From  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  World  Missionary  Con 
ference  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
it  would  appear  that  the  view  expressed  in  this  resolution  is  also 
that  of  the  United  States  government.  The  memorandum  makes 
the  following  comment  on  a  despatch  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  American  Minister  of  China  : 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  be  deduced  from  this  passage,  is  that 
missionaries  and  merchants  stand  upon  an  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
that  every  man,  whether  he  be  preacher  or  man  of  affairs,  is  first  of  all  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  protection  to  his  person 
and  property  so  far  as  international  law  permits,  and  the  right,  whether  he  be 
tradesman  or  churchman,  to  follow  his  calling.  Just  as  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  innumerable  commercial  treaties  in  order  to  secure  for  American 
industry  and  commerce  in  foreign  parts  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the 
native,  so  the  United  States  has  entered  into  treaties  with  various  countries 
by  the  terms  of  which  American  missionaries  are  specifically  granted  the  right 
to  reside  within  the  territory,  to  acquire  property  necessary  for  their  mission, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  natives,  provided  that  this  be  done  without 
seeking  to  disturb  the  political  organization  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside  (p.  126). 

After  referring  to  the  American  treaty  with  China  of  1903  (see 
page  12)  and  other  treaties,  the  memorandum  sums  up  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  to  regard  the  missionary  as  a 
citizen,  and,  in  the  absence  of  specific  treaties  granting  exceptional  rights  and 
privileges,  to  extend  to  him  the  protection  ordinarily  accorded  to  American 
citizens  in  foreign  parts ;  to  advance  missionary  enterprise  in  so  far  as  it  does 
not  raise  political  questions  and  interfere  with  the  orderly  and  constitutional 
development  of  the  country  in  which  the  mission  is  located  ;  to  favour  the 
mission  in  all  proper  ways ;  to  protect  the  missionaries  not  only  in  their  places 
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of  residence,  but  in  travelling  through  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission  ;  to  secure  for  them  the  right  to  hold  property,  without  which,  in 
many  cases,  the  efforts  of  the  mission  would  be  frustrated,  and  to  obtain  for 
them  the  right  not  merely  to  exercise  in  private  but  to  profess  in  public  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children 
and  of  the  native  population  in  whose  midst  they  are  situated,  and  to  protect 
from  assault  and  destruction  hospitals  and  other  charitable  instrumentalities 
(pp.  131-2). 

In  urging  the  claims  of  missionary  freedom  on  governments  the 
final  appeal  is  to  public  opinion.  The  united  Christian  public  opinion 
of  the  world  is  a  considerable  force  which  rightly  used  may  be  ex 
pected  to  have  weight  with  governments.  This  points  to  the  im 
portance  of  active  efforts  to  create  in  all  countries  an  instructed 
Christian  public  opinion  on  missionary  questions. 

But  public  opinion,  while  it  is  the  ultimate  force  in  the  back 
ground,  can  be  invoked  only  on  special  occasions  and  when  broad 
questions  of  principle  or  issues  having  a  popular  appeal  are  involved. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  difficulties  with  which  Christian 
missions  have  to  contend  can  as  a  rule  best  be  removed  by  taking 
up  the  questions  at  issue,  formally  or  informally,  with  the  authorities 
immediately  concerned.  While  it  is  important  to  secure  wherever 
possible  the  public  recognition  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right 
to  carry  on  missionary  work,  and  while  such  public  recognition  has 
frequently  proved  of  advantage  to  missions,  it  has  also  been  found 
that  safeguards  of  this  nature  may  be  nullified  by  the  administrative 
action  of  unsympathetic  officials.  While  in  Madagascar  the  decree 
of  1913  in  its  first  article  assures  liberty  of  conscience  and  guarantees 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship,  these  public  guarantees  have 
not  availed  to  prevent  the  difficulties  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above. 

Neither  in  governments  nor  in  missions  can  the  human  element 
be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  in  most  instances  the  determining 
factor.  Many  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  are  due  to  misunder 
standing  through  lack  of  sufficient  personal  contact  between  mission 
aries  and  officials.  Through  want  of  personal  knowledge  of  mission 
aries  government  officials  may,  and  often  do,  misjudge  their  work. 
Missionary  bodies  on  their  side  may  fail  to  understand  the  necessities 
and  difficulties  of  governments.  Missionary  applications  reasonable 
in  themselves  may  sometimes  be  refused  through  ignorance  on  the 
missionary  side  of  the  right  method  of  approach.  A  large  part  of 
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the  problem  of  obtaining  and  conserving  missionary  liberties  is  the 
problem  of  securing  the  ear,  the  understanding  and  ultimately  the 
confidence  of  the  proper  authorities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  governments  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  separate  missionary  organizations  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  missionary  questions.  Missionary  interests  are  likely  to  receive 
greater  consideration  when  there  is  a  representative  body  which  can 
act  on  behalf  of  all  missions  in  negotiations  with  governments.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  new  policy  of  the  British  government 
that  in  it  official  recognition  is  for  certain  purposes  accorded  to  the 
Conference  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  and  the  National 
Missionary  Council  in  India. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  a  living  force  in  international 
affairs  it  seems  desirable  that  united  efforts  should  be  made  to 
enlist  its  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  general  recognition  of  religious 
toleration  and  missionary  freedom.  The  establishment  of  a  League, 
committed  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  covenant,  more  par. 
ticularly  in  the  preamble  and  in  article  22,  would  seem  to  be  an 
important  missionary  interest. 

The  questions  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  in  this  and 
preceding  sections  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  some  form  of 
international  missionary  organization  to  serve  the  following  pur 
poses  : 

(1)  Through  common  consultation  to  bring  the  united  Christian 
public  opinion  of  all  countries  to  bear  when  necessary  in  support  of 
freedom   of   conscience   and    religion   and    reasonable   freedom   for 
missionary  work. 

(2)  Through  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  the  help  of  the  best 
knowledge  and  experience  available  in  all  countries  to  enable  the 
missionary  societies  to  formulate  definite  and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
common  policies  in  regard  to  the  matters  under  consideration. 

(3)  To  enable  the  missionary  societies  in  different  countries  to 
afford   each  other  mutual  assistance  in  dealing  with  governments 
through  such  special  knowledge  and  contacts  as  each  may  possess. 

(4)  Through  the  accumulation  at  a  common  centre  of  knowledge 
of  the  policies  of  different  governments  and  through  the  establish 
ment  of  personal  relations  with  government  officials  and  the  officers 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  assist  in  finding  a  solution  of  difficulties 
which  may  from  time  to  time  arise. 


V.  THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  MISSIONS  TO 
GOVERNMENTS 

To  urge  successfully  upon  governments  the  claim  for  missionary 
freedom  missions  must  try  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  govern 
ments.  Every  question  has  two  sides,  and  while  missions  are  justi 
fied  in  claiming  freedom,  governments  have  also  the  right  to  make 
certain  demands  on  missions.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  a 
compromise  which  would  confuse  the  distinct  spheres  of  governments 
and  missions  or  limit  the  freedom  of  missions  in  their  proper  sphere, 
but  rather  the  gaining  of  a  just  and  complete  view  of  the  question 
which  will  recognize  both  the  spiritual  independence  of  missions 
and  the  legitimate  requirements  of  governments,  and  through  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  anxieties  of  governments  will  enable 
missions  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  causes  of  friction. 

The  Christian  duty  of  respect  and  obedience  to  lawfully  con 
stituted  authority  is  recognized  by  all  missions.  The  problems  which 
need  to  be  considered  arise  not  from  any  question  regarding  this 
duty  but  from  the  complex  condition  of  the  world  to-day  in  which 
the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  missions  and  governments, 
however  distinct  in  their  aims  and  spheres,  inevitably  touch  and 
overlap.  Among  the  problems  which  require  attention  are  the 
following  : 

(1)  Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  questions  raised  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  Mr  C.  L.  Temple 
and  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard  (pp.  35,  28,  30).  The  disintegrating  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  western  ideas  both  in  the  ancient  civiliza 
tions  of  the  East  and  in  primitive  societies  must  necessarily  engage 
the  attention  of  governments.  Christianity  itself  is  a  revolutionary 
force,  bound  to  aim  at  reshaping  society  in  accordance  with  its  own 
principles.  In  loyalty  to  Christ  and  in  the  interest  of  human  pro 
gress  the  Christian  Church  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  rather  than 
submit  to  hindrances  to  its  endeavour  to  transform  life  in  accord 
ance  with  the  law  of  Christ.  But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  Christian 
missions  to  devote  careful  thought  and  study  to  the  social  effects 
of  their  teaching  and,  especially  among  primitive  societies,  to  the 
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means  by  which  a  new  Christian  framework  for  society  and  new 
social  sanctions  can  be  provided  before  the  old  are  destroyed. 

(2)  Missions  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  world  in 
which  their  work  must  be  done.     Among  those  facts  is  the  existence 
of  international  rivalries  and  suspicions.     Missions  are  thus  con 
fronted  with  the   problem  how  they   may  convince   governments 
that  their  claims  are  disinterested  and  that  they  seek  to  serve  no 
political  ends.     Where  international  tension  exists  there  may  be  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  a  government  that  missionaries  who  are  the 
subjects  of  another  government  may  be  used  by  it  to  further  its 
political   interests.     Apart   from   this   danger,    missionaries   cannot 
divest  themselves  of  their  nationality  nor  can  they  help  representing 
the  type  of  civilization  and  culture  which  they  have  inherited  ;   and 
while  ideally  such  national  differences  contribute  to  the  richness  of 
life,  when  national  feeling  is  intense  the  influence  of  an  alien  culture 
is  apt  to  be  resented.     The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  in  his  book 
Tine  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  quotes  Count  Terauchi,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Korea,  as  saying  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  little 
American  citizens  made  out  of  Korean  boys  and  girls,  and  goes  on 
to  remark  that  '  observance  of  the  American  Fourth  of  July  is  out 
of  place  in  Korea,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  missionaries  to  teach 
the  history  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  American 
Revolution  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  Korean  youths  to  get  the 
impression  that  they  should  emulate  American  example  '  (p.  607). 
The  quotation  suggests  two  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  work 
of  missions  of  different  nationality  from  that  of  the  governing  power. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  especially  history, 
in  schools,  when  the  social  and  political  traditions  and  sympathies 
of  the  missionaries  are  different  from  those  of  the  government  under 
which  they  are  working.     The  second  is  that  missionaries  should 
through  want  of  thought  give  expression  to  natural  and  legitimate 
national  loyalties  in  ways  that,  while  innocent,  are  distasteful  to  the 
authorities. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  keen  economic  competition  in  the  world  to-day 
the  fear  may  arise  in  some  instances  that  missions  are  a  means  of 
promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.     The  question  of  the  relations  between  missions  and  com 
merce  in  certain  of  its  aspects  seems  to  deserve  closer  study.     There 
is  evidence  that  in  some  mission  fields  such  as  China  commercial 
interests  are  giving  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  missions  can  be 
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of  help  to  them,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  missions  at  home  the  effect 
they  have  in  promoting  trade  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  a  reason 
for  their  support.  A  careful  study  of  the  question  will  be  the  more 
necessary,  if,  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  Christianize  the  whole  impact 
of  the  West  upon  the  East,  efforts  are  made  to  establish  closer 
relations  between  missionary  and  commercial  circles.1 

(4)  Difficulties  may  arise  in  regard  to  language.     It  is  a  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  government  that  its  own  language  and  not  a 
foreign  one  should  be  taught  in  schools.     For  Anglo-Saxon  missions 
the  problem  arises  in  French,  Belgian  and  Portuguese  territories  and 
in  Japan  and  Korea.     The  test  for  missions  is  a  severe  one,  since 
the  ability  to  teach  successfully  a  foreign  language,  or  to  give  instruc 
tion  in  it,  is  not  easy  to  acquire  ;  and  the  difficulty  from  the  mis 
sionary  standpoint  is  increased  in  some  instances  by  the  absence  in 
the  language  in  question   of    an  adequate  literature  for  missionary 
purposes.     A  number  of  American  and  British  societies  working  in 
the   territories   named   are   adopting   increasingly   the    practice    of 
sending  their  missionaries  for  a  period  of  training  in  the  country  of 
the  governing  European  Power  before  they  proceed  to  the  mission 
field.     It  is  possible  that  this  policy  may  have  to  be  carried  further, 
and  the  question  is  clearly  one  which  calls  for  international  con 
sideration  and  co-operation. 

(5)  It  has  already  been   suggested   that   the  relations  between 
missions  and  governments  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the 
personal   relations   of   missionaries   and  government   officials.     The 
difficulties  in  establishing  satisfactory  personal  relations  is  increased 
when  the  mission  is  of  a  different  nationality  from  the  governing 
power.     The  American  missions  in  Japan  have  found  it  of  advantage 
in  negotiations  with  the  government  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
of  Japanese  Christians ;  and  the  British  missions  in  Madagascar  and 
the  American  missions  in  the  Cameroons  of  the  help  of  their  French 
missionary  colleagues.     It  is  possible  that  in  the  conditions  of  the 
world  to-day  the  policy  of  international  co-operation  in  missionary 
work  may  need  to  be  further  developed.     Missions  working  under 
an  alien  government  may  in  some  instances  find  it  advisable  to  make 
some  arrangement  corresponding  to  liaison  officers  in  the  military 
operations  of  allies. 

1  There  are  two  chapters  dealing  with  missions  and  business  in  the  volume  The  Missionary 
Outlook  in  the  Light  of  the  War,  just  published  by  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious 
Outlook  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
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(6)  The  task  of  governments,  and  in  particular  of  governments 
ruling  over  an  alien  race,  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  perplexity. 
While  in  the  European  rule  of  other  peoples  there  are  forces  in 
operation  which  are  a  contradiction  of  the  Christian  spirit,  the  policy 
of  governments  aims  with  greater  or  less  success  at  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  governed  and  many  individual  administrators  desire 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  people.  With  these  elements  in 
the  work  of  governments  it  is  the  duty  of  missions  to  co-operate, 
through  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aims  of  government 
and  through  friendly  personal  relations  with  government  officials, 
especially  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  education.  If  the 
relations  of  Europe  with  Africa  are  not  to  issue  in  tragedy  it  seems 
necessary  to  try  to  co-ordinate  all  the  forces  which  can  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  help  towards  a  right  solution  of 
the  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  contact  of  the  races. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statement  the  following  matters 
appear  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  missionary  societies  : 

(a)  To  consider  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  remove  the  diffi 
culties  of  governments  where  these  exist  and  to  reassure  them  that 
Christian  missions  serve  no  political  or  economic  interests. 

(b)  To  endeavour  in  mutual  consultation  to  arrive  at  a  common 
policy  in  such  matters,  in  order  that  the  action  of  an  individual 
mission  may  not  prejudice  the  position  of  other  missions. 

(c)  To  give  such  advice  and  training  to  missionaries  as  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  causes  of  friction. 

(d)  To  cast  the  weight  of  the  friends  of  missions  in  all  countries 
on  the  side  of  efforts  to  promote  international  understanding  and 
goodwill,   and  so  to  allay  or  mitigate  the  international  rivalries, 
distrust  and  suspicions  to  which  the  difficulties  of  missions  with 
governments  are  in  part  due. 

(e)  To  consider  in  what  ways  missions  while  preserving  their 
spiritual  independence  may  co-operate  more  closely  with  governments 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people. 


VI.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  TO 
POLITICAL  QUESTIONS 

IT  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  unanimity  among  missionary 
bodies  regarding  the  duty  of  respect  and  obedience  to  lawfully 
constituted  authority  and  that  few  if  any  would  be  found  to  question 
the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  on  Missions  and  Governments  that  c  missionaries  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  political  agitation.'  But  these  principles 
however  loyally  accepted  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  furnish 
the  missionary  with  all  the  guidance  he  needs  in  the  complex  con 
ditions  of  the  modern  world.  This  will  be  plain  from  a  consideration 
of  the  problems  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  missionary 
bodies  in  recent  years. 

In  considering  these  problems  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
difference  between  missionaries  who  are  subjects  of  the  ruling  Power 
and  those  of  alien  nationality.  The  new  policy  of  the  British  govern 
ment  requires  from  non-British  societies  an  undertaking  that  they 
and  the  agents  they  employ  will  '  carefully  abstain  from  interference 
in  political  affairs,'  but  the  language  of  the  Memorandum  makes  it 
clear  that  the  undertaking  is  not  required  from  British  missionary 
societies  or  British  missionaries.  Missionaries  who  are  subjects  of 
the  ruling  Power  do  not  in  virtue  of  their  calling  renounce  the  political 
rights  and  liberties  which  they  possess  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  following  illustrations  will  bring  out  some  of  the  points  at 
which  missions  may  find  themselves  involved  in  questions  of  a 
political  nature. 

(1)  In  response  to  an  appeal  from  American  missionaries  in 
Japan  who  were  concerned  about  the  strained  relations  between 
America  and  Japan  resulting  from  the  proposed  land  legislation 
in  California,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
appointed  in  1914  a  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan.  The 
commission  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  relating 
to  Japanese  immigration  in  the  United  States  and  sent  an  influential 
deputation  to  Japan.  The  scope  of  the  commission  was  enlarged 
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two  years  later  and  its  name  changed  to  the  Commission  on  Oriental 
Relations.  It  has  organized  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
churches  in  America  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  America  with 
the  Far  East,  and  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  the  regulation 
of  immigration  based  on  a  just  and  equitable  regard  for  the  interests 
of  all  nations. 

The  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19, 
1920,  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

In  view  of  the  pressing  importance  to  Christian  missions  in  every  land,  and 
especially  in  Asia,  of  establishing  Christian  international  relations  and  also  of 
securing  fair  and  friendly  treatment  of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  expresses  its  conviction  that  Congress 
should  enact  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  National  Government  to  meet 
its  Treaty  obligations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  aliens  \ 
and  also  that  Congress  should  provide  for  the  equitable  regulation  of  immigra 
tion  and  naturalization,  embodying  such  principles  as  the  following : 

1.  The  admission  annually  of  only  so  many  immigrants  from  each  people 
as  we  can  wholesomely  Americanize  and  offer  opportunities  to  work  and  live 
according  to  American  standards. 

2.  A  flexible  percentage  rate,  making  it  possible  to  adjust  the  total  volume 
of  immigration  to  the  changing  economic  conditions  of  the  country. 

3.  The  equal  application  of  these  principles  to  every  people. 

4.  Advanced  standards  for  naturalization  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
Americanization. 

5.  The  granting  of  citizenship  to  all  who  qualify,  regardless  of  race. 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  special  laws  dealing  with  Chinese. 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  foreign  mission  boards,  to  take  whatever  action 
they  deem  wise  with  regard  to  these  matters,  and  especially  to  include  the 
study  of  these  problems  and  of  the  wise  principles  for  their  solution  in  their 
programmes  of  missionary  education. 

There  will  doubtless  be  general  agreement  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  try  to  influence  the  policy  of  their  government  in  a 
Christian  direction,  and  that  missionary  societies  have  a  special 
interest  in  oriental  questions  and  special  knowledge  regarding  them 
which  may  be  rightly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  only  question  that 
might  be  raised  is  how  far  it  is  wise  for  missionary  societies  to  bind 
themselves  to  any  particular  method  of  dealing  with  a  problem. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  did 
not,  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  commit  itself  to  approval  of  the 
details  of  an  immigration  policy,  and  that  while  expressing  its  own 
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conviction  as  to  the  desirability  of  legislation  by  Congress,  referred 
the  matter  for  action  to  the  individual  mission  boards. 

(2)  For  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  African  continent  a 
right  solution  of  questions  of  land  and  labour  is  vital.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  for  missionaries  to  remain  indifferent  to  these  questions. 
Policies  of  European  governments  which  are  dictated  by  the  economic 
advantage  of  citizens  of  the  ruling  power  with  small  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  governed,  are  essentially  unchristian  ;  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  fatal  insincerity  at  the  heart  of  the  missionary 
undertaking  if  missions  acquiesce  without  protest  in  policies  which 
deprive  the  natives  of  their  rights  in  land  and  degrade  them  to  be 
mere  instruments  of  the  white  man's  gain.  The  belief  and  message 
that  men  are  called  to  be  sons  of  God  is  not  consistent  with  the 
denial  to  them  of  economic  opportunity  and  of  the  advantages  of 
education  which  would  enable  them  to  realize  their  destiny. 

Missionaries  have  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to  protest  against 
injustices  and  to  come  forward  as  the  advocates  of  native  rights. 
Many  instances  might  be  quoted,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  to  refer  to  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Con 
ference  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  in  June  1920  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  reference  to  labour  conditions 
in  East  Africa.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

The  Conference  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  its 
annual  meeting  from  June  16  to  18  had  under  consideration  the  recent 
Memorandum  on  Policy  issued  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  British  East 
Africa  and  the  accompanying  circular  by  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner. 

The  proposals  in  the  circular  for  obtaining  the  native  labour  required  for 
non-native  farms  and  private  undertakings  aroused  considerable  disquietude  in 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  Conference.  While  compulsion  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa  and  for  the 
reasons  given  in  their  published  statements  '  practically  compulsion  could  hardly 
take  a  stronger  form.' 

The  Conference  accepts  Lord  Cromer's  view  that  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  compulsion  may  be  necessary  for  f  indispensable  and  recognized 
purposes  of  public  utility/  but  it  views  with  concern  any  extension  of  the 
system  and  holds  with  Lord  Cromer  that  it  should  be  introduced  only  '  under 
all  possible  safeguards  against  the  occurrence  of  abuses/  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  it  no  longer  necessary. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  desire  to  express  their  unqualified  opposi 
tion  to  compulsory  labour  for  private  profit,  which  they  believe  to  be  morally 
wrong  and  fundamentally  at  variance  with  Christian  conceptions  of  life  and 
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duty.  They  note  with  satisfaction  that  Colonel  Amery  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  25,  stated  that  he  deprecated  the 
application  of  force  or  illegitimate  pressure  to  make  natives  work  for  private 
employers,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  assurances  that  the  proposals  embodied 
in  the  circular  will  not  in  practice  have  this  effect.  They  will  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  the  Conference  can  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  further  circular  to 
be  issued  by  the  Governor  to  which  Colonel  Amery  referred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  26,  and  also  with  a  copy  of  the  Masters  and  Servants 
Ordinance  mentioned  in  the  same  speech. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  feel  anxiety  also  regarding  the  statement  in 
the  circular  of  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  that  '  constant  endeavours  will 
be  made  to  obtain  native  labour  from  the  adjacent  conquered  territory.'  They 
would  welcome  fuller  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  statement,  since 
in  their  view  endeavours  by  a  Mandatory  Power  to  recruit  labour  for  its  indi 
vidual  advantage  from  the  mandated  territory  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  provision  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  these  territories 
shall  be  treated  '  as  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization.' 

Many  of  the  societies  represented  in  the  Conference  have  no  work  of  their 
own  in  East  Africa.  But  it  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  all 
engaged  throughout  the  world  that  British  rule  over  subject  races  should  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  Christian  standards.  They  view  with  grave 
anxiety  any  proposals  which  appear  to  involve  a  departure  from  the  declared 
policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  the  trustee  of  native  interests 
and  governs  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  noted  that  where  the  abuses  of  European  rule  in 
Africa  have  been  grave,  missionaries  of  alien  nationality  from  the 
governing  power  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  protest.  British 
and  American  missionaries  for  example  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  against  the  abuses  of  the  former  Congo  administration. 

(3)  The  problem  is  somewhat  different  where  missionaries  are 
working  not  among  peoples  largely  inarticulate  and  having  little  or 
no  political  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views,  but  where,  as 
in  India,  there  exists  a  strong  political  movement.  The  difficulties 
which  confront  missionaries  in  India  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
quotation  from  an  independent  observer  : 

A  question  which  confronts  Christian  missionaries  in  India  is  how  far  they 
ought  to  participate  publicly  and  actively  in  protests  and  efforts  which  have  a 
political  character.  On  the  one  hand,  a  missionary  may  consider  that  where 
Indian  sentiment  is  inflamed  against  what  it  regards  as  a  wrong,  especially 
where  the  feeling  is  caused  by  some  action  of  the  government,  it  is  his  busi 
ness  rather  to  allay  and  soothe,  than  to  intensify  the  feeling  by  giving  it  his 
approval.  In  India,  as  in  Korea,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  situation 
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makes  it  hard  for  the  missionaries  to  take  a  strong  line  which  might  embarrass 
the  government ;  this  need  not  be  timidity,  but  a  genuine  conviction  that 
greater  harm  would  be  done  to  India  itself  by  a  weakening  of  government 
authority,  than  would  be  made  up  for  by  any  advantage  secured  through 
missionaries  associating  themselves  with  Indian  grievances.  Or  again,  the 
principal  aim  of  missions,  it  may  be  argued,  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  eternal 
Realities  behind  the  transitory  world,  to  call  out  a  society  of  men  and  women 
in  a  right  relation  to  God  rather  than  to  engage  in  setting  earthly  govern 
ments  to  rights  ;  there  are  men  called  to  work  in  the  political  field ;  mission 
aries  have  a  special  vocation  to  work  in  the  religious ;  and  by  entangling 
themselves  in  political  controversy  they  would  bring  confusion  into  their 
activities  and  be  less  able  to  draw  men's  attention  to  the  thing  of  supreme 
importance,  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view.  If  Christianity  is  true 
to  its  principle,  its  main  emphasis  must  be  on  the  other  world,  not  on  this. 
And  in  times  of  political  excitement  missionaries  must  be  prepared  to  find 
that  for  this  very  reason  their  message  is  unacceptable  to  many  for  whom 
interest  in  the  seen  has  driven  out  interest  in  the  unseen.  The  danger  of 
mixing  up  politics  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  a  real  one.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  all  questions  of  justice  and  right, 
even  in  this  transient  sphere,  concern  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  and  if 
the  perfect  stage  can  be  realized  only  in  heaven,  the  Christian  has  also  to 
strive  that  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  God's  will  should  be  done.  If  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is  love  to  persons,  then  the  Christian  will,  it  is  true,  desire 
chiefly  their  eternal  good ;  but  they  will  best  be  persuaded  of  his  desire 
for  their  eternal  good  by  seeing  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  their  temporal 
good.  The  same  Christ  in  the  Gospels  who  says  '  Labour  not  for  the  bread 
which  perisheth '  feeds  the  multitude  lest  they  should  be  hungry  on  their 
walk  home.  It  is  unquestionable  that  had  the  missionary  bodies  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  spoken  out  strongly  on  some  of  those  matters  which 
Indians  feel  to  be  burning  wrongs,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa,  the  indenture  system  in  Fiji,  or  certain  incidents  in  the  Panjab,  they 
would  have  done  a  good  deal  to  convince  Indians  that  they  were  really  and 
truly  their  friends.  Some  missionaries  have  protested  strongly  against  these 
things.  But  as  a  whole  the  representatives  of  European  Christianity  have 
maintained  with  regard  to  them  an  attitude  of  cautious  reserve.  The  British 
Government,  with  the  agreement  of  the  British  people,  has  by  the  Montagu 
Reforms  recognized  a  large  measure  of  justice  in  the  Nationalist  demand  ; 
and  the  Indians  note  that  this  first  great  success  of  their  cause  has  been 
achieved  with  very  little  help  or  encouragement  from  missionary  circles.1 
There  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  to  those  circles  for  any  cordial 
sympathy  or  assistance  in  the  troubles  through  which  India  is  passing.  This 

1  One  should  not  forget  in  such  a  connexion  the  warm  advocacy  of  Indian  claims  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras. 
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feeling  may  be  quite  unfair,  but  it  exists.  It  may  have  been  impossible  for 
missionaries  to  take  the  line  which  would  have  secured  them  popularity  at 
this  moment  without  deserting  their  proper  functions.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  It  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  few  questions  under  the  new  conditions  in  India  will  become  more 
critical  for  the  future  history  of  missions  than  the  question  how  far  missionaries 
should  treat  the  political  interests  in  which  so  much  of  the  heart  of  India 
will  be  engaged  as  matters  of  righteousness  and  human  welfare  upon  which 
they  cannot  be  silent  or  neutral,  and  how  far  as  matters  from  which  they 
are  compelled  by  their  vocation  to  stand  aloof.  (Edwyn  Bevan  in  the 
International  Review  of  Missions,  July  1920.) 

Whatever  action  it  may  be  judged  right  for  missionaries  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to  in  this  quotation,  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  note  that  the  government  in  India  would  probably  view  with 
different  eyes  expressions  of  opinion  on  such  subjects  by  British 
missionaries  and  by  missionaries  of  alien  nationality. 

(4)  A  wave  of  intense  national  feeling  has  recently  swept  over 
China  provoked  by  the  fear  of  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of 
Japan  and  in  particular  by  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  Shantung 
at  the  Peace  Conference.      Missionaries  in  China  could  not  escape 
being  influenced  by  this  tide  of  feeling.     Not  to  sympathize  with 
it  would  imply  a  failure  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people 
whom  they  seek  to  serve.     Ought  this  sympathy  to  find  no  expression 
in  public  action  ?     Would  the  Chinese  feel  it  to  be  real  if  it  failed 
to  find  such  expression  ?     Moreover,  in  an  issue  which  to  the  Chinese 
and  doubtless  to  many  missionaries  seemed  one  of  plain  and  simple 
justice,  did  not  loyalty  to  Christian  standards  of  conduct  require 
the  public  advocacy  of  right  ?     On  the  other  hand,  if  American  and 
British  missionaries  took  part  in  China  or  America  or  Great  Britain 
in  a  public  campaign  of  criticism  of  the  policy  of  Japan  might  not 
this  embarrass  the  work  of  American  and  British  missionaries  in 
the  Japanese  Empire  ?     Moreover,  however  unjustifiable  Japanese 
action  might  appear  when  regarded  from  the  Chinese  standpoint, 
could  that  action  be  fairly  judged  without  taking  into  account  the 
whole  complex  international  situation  of  which  it  formed  a  part  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  perplexities  by  which  Chinese  missionaries 
have  been  confronted,  and  though  it  may  seem  easy  at  a  distance 
to  lay  down  the  right  course  of  conduct,  for  those  in  contact  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation  this  was  far  from  easy  to  determine. 

(5)  In  March  1919  a   movement   for   the  independence  of  the 
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country  was  started  in  Korea.  The  severest  methods  were  adopted 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  for  its  suppression.  Reports  of  great 
brutality,  of  beating,  torture  and  massacre  reached  the  foreign 
mission  boards  of  North  America  through  their  missionaries.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Commission  on  Oriental  Relations, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  in  June  a  cable  was 
sent  to  the  Japanese  Premier  stating  that  the  agitation  regarding 
the  abuses  in  Korea  was  becoming  serious  and  endangering  goodwill, 
and  asking  for  an  official  assurance  that  the  abuses  had  ceased  and 
that  reasonable  administrative  reforms  were  being  effected.  The 
Premier  cabled  in  reply  that  the  abuses  were  engaging  his  serious 
attention  and  that  a  scheme  of  reform  was  being  worked  out  and 
would  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Commission  on  Oriental 
Relations  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Korean  situa 
tion  giving  accounts  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  abuses. 

In  this  instance  missions  of  alien  nationality  took  part  in,  or  at 
least  by  their  presence  and  knowledge  made  possible,  a  protest  by 
the  Christians  of  another  country  against  grave  abuses.  Similar 
action  by  missions  of  alien  nationality  in  the  Congo  has  already  been 
noted.  But  in  Korea  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  movement 
for  Korean  independence.  In  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Commission 
on  Oriental  Relations  it  is  said  that  '  the  commission  wishes  to  state 
with  the  utmost  clearness  that  as  a  commission  it  is  not  concerning 
itself  with  the  questions  involved  in  the  Korean  independence  move 
ment.  Whether  or  not  Korea  should  be  granted  political  independ 
ence  is  not  a  question  upon  which  it  is  called  to  express  judgment.' 
The  Japanese  government,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  consider  it 
easy  to  distinguish  between  public  criticism  of  abuses  in  the 
administration  and  advocacy  of  the  independence  movement,  more 
particularly  if  there  are  Christians  in  America  who  are  giving  public 
support  to  that  movement.  What  in  these  circumstances  is  the 
duty  of  missionaries  ?  Are  they  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  grave 
abuses  ?  Is  there  no  appeal  to  the  enlightened  conscience  of  man 
kind  ?  Or  are  missionaries  to  make  their  protest  against  the  abuses 
without  attempting  to  define  their  attitude  towards  the  independ 
ence  movement,  taking  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  and  possibly  the  risk  also  of  giving 
encouragement  to  Koreans  which  would  lead  to  fruitless  effort  and 
useless  sacrifices  ?  Or,  again,  will  the  missionaries  be  forced  sooner 
or  later  to  define  their  attitude  to  the  independence  movement  ? 
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Will   the    Japanese    authorities   on    the   one   hand   or   the   Korean 
Christians  on  the  other  insist  on  knowing  what  it  is  ? 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  instance  the  missionary  body  in 
Japan  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  in  Korea.  The 
Conference  of  Federated  Missions  in  Japan  at  its  meeting  in  August 
1919  adopted  the  following  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Korean 
situation  and  communicated  it  in  English  and  in  Japanese  to  the 
press  : 

Knowing  Japan  as  we  do  at  first  hand  and  having  enjoyed  for  many  years 
under  Japanese  law  the  blessings  of  justice  and  freedom  and  the  fullest 
protection  of  life  and  property,  we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  stories  of  inhuman  cruelty  and  outrages,  committed  upon  the  people 
of  Korea  by  agents  of  the  Japanese  government  in  the  suppression  of  the 
recent  uprising,  could  be  true,  when  these  stories  first  came  to  our  ears.  We 
were  inexpressibly  shocked  and  amazed  at  these  reports.  We  have  been 
forced  to  believe  that  the  reports  are  substantially  true  and  that  the  people 
of  Korea  have  endured  sufferings  which  are  unjust  and  unnecessary  and  which 
might  easily  be  ended  once  for  all,  if  the  methods  of  administration  were 
divested  of  that  harshness  and  cruelty  which  are  so  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  high  and  enlightened  principles  according  to  which  Japan  proper  is  now 
governed  and  with  that  kind-heartedness  in  which  Japan  as  a  people 
abounds.  .  .  . 

We  have  rejoiced  in  the  many  improvements  brought  about  in  Korea 
since  that  country  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Japanese  government. 
We  do  not  wish  to  condone  any  mistakes  the  Korean  people  may  have  made 
nor  do  we  disregard  the  inherent  difficulty  always  attached  to  such  an 
administrative  task  as  that  in  hand  in  Korea. 

But  we  wish  to  give  clear  and  public  expression  to  our  unmingled 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  Korean  people  to  whom  recent  troubles  have 
brought  cruel  and  unmerited  suffering.  And  we  wish  to  give  our  moral 
support — and  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  making  this  statement — to  any 
steps  looking  to  a  real  and  permanent  bettering  of  conditions  in  Korea. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  first,  our  earnest  desire  that  the  official 
administration  in  that  country  may  become  more  just  and  humane,  as  far 
as  possible  free  from  discrimination,  and  offering  to  the  Korean  people  the 
opportunities  for  economic  advancement  for  which  the  human  heart  every 
where  longs ;  secondly,  that  the  Korean  people  may  be  permitted  to  exercise 
without  annoyance  or  vexation  or  the  haunting  presence  of  spies  and  police, 
that  liberty  of  faith  and  worship  which  is  the  very  substance  of  human  life 
and  progress ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Koreans  may  be  given  facilities  to  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  degree  and  without  discrimination  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
education. 

Although  up  to  the  present  time   there  has   not  been  among  Japanese 
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that  outspoken  protest  to  which  one  would  think  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  would  give  expression  in  view  of  the  conditions  described,  yet  we 
note  with  much  satisfaction  evidences  now  appearing  almost  daily  that  an 
increasing  number  of  Japanese  are  feeling  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  events 
in  Korea.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  publicity  this  question  has  begun  to 
receive  in  the  Japanese  press  and  by  the  agitation  for  reform  which  Japanese 
leaders  are  now  carrying  on.  We  add  our  own  appeal  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  contribute  thereby,  however  slightly,  to  the  hastening  of  reforms 
in  Korea,  the  urgency  of  which  is  so  apparent.  We  are  moved  to  make  this 
statement  by  the  genuine  respect  and  affection  which  we  have  for  Japan, 
and  by  our  desire  to  identify  ourselves  wholeheartedly  with  every  aspiration 
and  effort  of  the  Japanese  people  for  the  achievement  of  the  highest  human 
welfare  and  the  perfecting  of  lasting  reforms. 

These  illustrations  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  questions 
which  Christian  missions  have  to  face.  Can  the  Christian  witness 
be  faithfully  given  to  the  world  unless  it  is  borne  in  the  sphere  of 
national  as  well  as  individual  life  ?  Can  the  Gospel  be  effectively 
commended  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  if  Christians  acquiesce 
in  national  policies  which  contradict  its  fundamental  principles  ? 
Can  missionary  societies  escape  the  task  of  attempting  in  matters 
affecting  relations  with  Asiatic  and  African  peoples  to  influence  in 
a  Christian  direction  the  policies  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  this  task  is  plainly  beset  with  great  diffi 
culties  and  dangers.  To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  the  corn- 
plicated  political,  social  and  economic  questions  involved  in  inter 
national  and  inter-racial  relations  requires  wide  knowledge,  trained 
intelligence  and  balanced  judgment.  Action  based  on  imperfect 
understanding  of  a  situation  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  seeking  to  find  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  it  seems  necessary 
that  missions  should  take  common  counsel.  Unwise  action  by  an 
individual  missionary  or  single  mission  or  group  of  missions  may 
prejudice  the  position  of  all  missions  working  in  the  same  territory 
or  even  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  question  arises  therefore 
whether  the  missionary  bodies  ought  not  to  make  provision  for  the 
careful  study  of  such  national  policies  as  bear  most  directly  on  the 
work  of  Christian  missions  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  in  the 
light  of  clearly  ascertained  facts  and  carefully  considered  principles 
to  unite  Christian  public  opinion  in  all  countries  in  support  of  inter 
national  justice  and  inter-racial  helpfulness  and  goodwill. 

In  particular  it  seems  important  in  view  of  the  establishment  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  consider  how  Christian  missions  may  most 
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effectively  co-operate  with  the  League  for  the  realization  of  its 
professed  aims — the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  creation  of  inter 
national  goodwill,  the  securing  of  fair  and  humane  conditions  of 
labour,  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease,  and  the  just  and  dis 
interested  government  of  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world. 

J.  H.  O, 
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